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What a Service Should Be» 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


ANY of our services of worship are a hodgepodge of elements snitched from 
other forms, borrowed from the concert hall, and put together without 
rhyme or reason. We need to learn that beauty is to be found in what is 

fitting for the purpose for which it is intended: that a simple, unpretentious, well- 
proportioned dignity will produce an effect which meaningless decoration and sense- 
less elaboration will destroy; that the traditional framework of congregational 
worship is capable of development into a psychologically sound and emotionally 
satisfying order of worship which shall preserve intact the intellectual foundation 
and the ethical superstructure of religion. 


What is necessary to that end is that the service shall proceed step by step in a 
logical and familiar sequence, but that the elements used shall be constantly fresh 
and varied, on each occasion fitted into a carefully considered whole, so that the 
cumulative effect shall never startle or annoy by unwonted innovations yet shall 
never seem stale or trite or commonplace. It must lift the worshiper out of the 
treadmill of the daily routine into the atmosphere of the divine and the mysterious, 
yet it must quicken the conscience by the suggestion of ideal ends and satisfy the 
intellect by setting before the mind truths which it can accept without demur or 
‘equivocation. No service can be adequate for any group of worshipers such as 
we face Sunday by Sunday which does not in a measure accomplish all these ends. 
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Hating Religious People 


HE OTHER DAY,” says Maude Royden, “I 


was among a number of religious people, of 
whom one spoke rather bitterly of the way in which 
‘he had been treated by his fellow theologians.” 
She continues, in the Atlantic Monthly, “Before 
I had time to think, I said impulsively, ‘I hate 
religious people. Immediately he put his hand 
across the table and said, ‘Shake hands! So do 
I? Of course, I do not really dislike religious 
people; I love them. ... But what I meant, and 
what he meant, was that we disliked the kind of 
person-—so terribly common—who seeks to practice 
the Christian virtues of humility and self-sacrifice 
and love and peace before he has got courage or 
honesty or honor.” 

These last, let us explain, Miss Royden calls 
pagan virtues as against the former, which she 
would call Christian graces. That is the gist of 
her very striking article—that we ought to pre- 
suppose the virtues as ours before we build up the 
graces. 

But our interest is in something else. We all 
have strong feelings for some so-called religious 
people, but is it not because we forget the law of 
contrast in our antipathy toward them? A reli- 


gious person is a professor of the pure white life of 


perfection. Against the spotless background, the 
least speck of defect stands out ugly, and if it be 
as large as two or three specks, it is hideous. We 
have no such feeling for the defects of the non- 
_ professing person. It is the disparity, in other 
words, between an avowed ideal and the even 
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. ane 
slightly faulty personal character, that makes the 
judgment. A worldling we may commend, by the 
same curious failure in our estimate. We set him 
against his drab background, and he looks im- 
maculate, or very nearly! This is the delusion of 
relativity. 


The Catholic Congress 


love SUNDAY in Chicago began the magnificent 

wucharistic Congress of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Foreign cardinals, including the Pope’s 
own delegate, have come from the four quarters 
of the earth, and the lesser clergy and the laity 
ina multitudinous host are already gathered in 
the capacious inland city to participate in and to 
experience the most solemn and impressive spir- 
itual demonstration the mind of the Church can 
conceive. 

Viewed purely as a spectacle, the congress lifts 
the imagination of the faithful to the heights of 
heaven. The translation from things terrestrial 
to things celestial is a churchly art in which the 
Roman hierarchy, whatever men of other faiths 
may say for or against it, easily surpasses the most 
that. has been achieved by the communions des- 
ignated by Rome as non-catholic. As a movement 
of a mass of humanity, bound into a living, devout, 
irresistible solidarity by the common compulsion 
of an inviolable belief in the Church’s embodiment 
of God’s infallibility, the congress is a study in 
psychology which we may be sure the Church itself 
understands best of all. 

For what is the meaning of the congress? It is 
a vast assembling, not for pleasure nor for profit, 
but “to confess before men that faith which they 
have inherited from their forefathers through 
twenty centuries.” And the Eucharist, what is 
that? It is indeed the “kernel of all Catholic be- 
lief throughout all the ages that Jesus Christ is 
actually present in the sacrifice of the Mass. This 
is the Eucharist.” In a brochure issued by the 
congress last week, it is officially explained as 
follows: SS 


Jucharist is the name given to the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ. It is applied both to the act of 
the priest in pronouncing over the bread and wine the words 
which Christ spoke at the Last Supper, and also to the form 
of the Bread as it is retained on the altar to be adored or 
received by the Catholic as Food. 

The Catholic believes with unshakable conviction that the 
bread and wine, over which the priest utters the words of con- 
secration, become, without losing the outward appearance of 
bread and wine, the actual physical Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ, that they are to be adored and prayed to precisely as 
Jesus Christ is adored and prayed to on the great white throne 
in Heaven. 

This belief in “the real presence,” as it is called, is the very 
heart and center of Catholic worship. This is the great center 
of Catholic belief. 


This is the twenty-seventh congress. The first 
was held in Lille on June 28, 1881, in the days of 
anticlerical demonstration. The ceremony of 
adoration of the presence was a great event in the 
Middle Ages, but the Reformation influence seems 


to have been not favorable to its continuance, for 


several centuries. The principle reason, we should 
say, was theological. The central doctrine in dis- _ 
pute was the meaning of what. is. called, Se sit 5 
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’? had a more serious effect upon the ancient 
urch than the change of any other dogma. The 


terial symbolizing of the very Christ of God. To 
‘eat of his flesh and drink of his blood may seem to 
a us more than spiritual credulity can accept, more 
than human sensibility can endure, but so great is 
the faith of the faithful in Rome that all carnal and 
worldly and rational deterrents are not only in- 
hibited but reduced to nonexistence. 
We mean exactly that. They understand our 
meaning who know what can be done and is done 
by ritual and symbol to transport the soul of will- 
ing believers utterly out of the world and them- 
selves. There is not a member of the Church on 
the whole sphere—in all there are several hundred 
‘millions of Catholics—but will have in the next 
weeks his mind centered upon the congress, and the 
reaction upon the lives of these oceans of human- 
_ kind and upon the communities in which they dwell 
will be incalculable. 
It is above all things a spiritual congress, in- 
tended to center the mind of every soul on Christ, 
- and on the Church which is his own. Rome un- 
derstands that the governments of this world are 
fleeting and that only religious principles are the 
true governors. She understands what she has 
lost and what she must win back. In her never- 
changing desire to be mistress of things spiritual 
in order that her influence and control may be over 
_ things temporal, she holds this congress. The two 
things, the visible and the invisible, are never sep- 
arate in her consistent purpose to conquer the 
world. She says it is Christ’s will for her so to 
seek and rule, 

But what can she hope to do in a world like this? 
Rome is inexorable authority, her people subjects 
to her will. They have no rights but those she 
grants. There she stands, all about her empires, 

kingdoms, dynasties, fallen or falling one after 
another in testimony to another way of religion. 
The crumbling changes come. In the past decade, 
‘indeed, they crashed. For authority makes mon- 
-archy, and freedom makes democracy. Rome is of 
Moses, Protestantism is of Christ. The peoples 
_ move upward, be it never so haltingly. The Great 
War was the rise of one kind of religious and polit- 
Edeal philosophy against the elder kind. Let the 
eat choruses swell their glorious chants, the pro- 
dione in the city’s streets thrill the millions of 
onlookers with their pomp and circumstance, the 
ony bring to the soul the majesty and pre- 
ion to eternity of a marvelous institution mov- 
¢ through the ages with its healing for the hurts 
einanisy, its inspiration to such as are satisfied 
1 a kind of ministry that is not enough for the 
of others. All these things rise and pass 
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It could not be otherwise than that the Presi- 
dent of our country, which is builded on a Pro- 
testant foundation, should by intimation neither 
hidden nor intended to be hidden, declare the prin- 
ciple which at last and forever divides the animat- 
ing purpose of the congress and the spiritual in- 
stitutions of a republic. He sent a message to 
Chicago and in it he said that only spiritual foun- 
dations will stand—only on these may material and 
other social structures be reared. Character is 
supreme. Spiritual realities are above everything 
else. Thus far, we have generality. We follow on. 

“The day of the despot is passed. No country 
attempts to rely on force, but on reason to justify 
its institutions,” he said. “No government can 
long endure unless its people are convinced that 
it is a righteous government. If our country has 
achieved any political success, if our people are 
attached to the Constitution, it is because our in- 
stitutions are in harmony with their religious be- 
liefs. It is for these reasons that the religious life 
of the nation is so important. Its free exercise is 
guaranteed by the fundamental law of the land. 
If America is advancing economically, if it is the 
abiding place of justice and freedom, it is be- 
cause of the deep religious convictions of the 
people.” 

Study the outstanding words in those sentences. 
They are not authoritarian words. They are 
America! They speak quietly and in love. But 
they are spirit and they are life. As they live, the 
world moves upward. That same Christ in whose 
name the absolutism of a church of human beings 
like ourselves has been conceived, is he who came 
with the mighty power of pure love and eternal 
truth, with no ecclesiastical authority, only believ- 
ing the service of man is the glory of God. 


Our Ministerial Mortality 


HEN WE CONSIDER the mortality among 

our ministers, we are almost appalled. We 
speak not of their bodies, but of their professional 
careers. They belong to a hazardous calling. The 
risks of the pastoral office in the free ghurches are 
greater than they are in any other denomination. 
Moreover, on a basis of talent, our men are poorly 
paid. The average of salaries is of course higher 
than that of other churches; but considering the 
unusual character of ministerial equipment, the 
orthodox organizations would do far more for men 
who would compare with ministers in our fellow- 
ship serving in modest parishes for more modest 
salaries. And of course the parson is far more 
secure in orthodoxy. 

Here is a task which will submit to remedial 
measures, after a long process of readjustment. 
There is one central object which we should keep 
ever before us. It is to make all the churches into 
a great coherent and co-operative body. There is 


no natural reason for the present loose, lax, head- 


less, aimless character of many parishes. To be 
free and independent in our faith is not necessarily 


, 
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to be separate and finicky in our church adminis- 
tration, It is good reasoning, based upon what we 
do in a free state, to say that our spiritual in- 
dependence ought to be in fact the very best means 
of binding us into a great religious solidarity, 
where we would be strength one to the other, and in 
particular where the churches and their people 
would see in their ministers the epitome of the 
churches themselves, and by no means technical 
men under a soulless business contract at so much 
a year for so many sermons. 

When we become the reality we talk about,— 
namely, a fellowship, North, East, South, and 
West, we shall offer a dignified office for any man 
who to-day looks to us wistfully only to be dis- 
suaded, when he learns what he would be up 
against, from taking the too great chance of his 
life and happiness. There is a story that would 
move the heart, if it were known, in nearly every 
case of a minister who gives up his church except 
for age or a call higher. Have a heart with under- 
standing, all ye people, and make it beat as one for 
the church, the church! 


Svetozar I. Tonjoroft 


VETOZAR I. TONJOROFF, European corre- 

spondent of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and rep- 
resentative of the Associated Press in Sofia, Bul- 
garia, since June in 1923, died at his post after a 
lingering illness, probably on June 10. The cable 
was not precise. 

Readers of this journal for a generation are 
familiar with his notes on current events. Tor 
the past six years his letters have covered subjects 
of international interest. His knowledge of facts 
and conditions throughout the world was most 
appreciated by persons who are acquainted with 
the vastness and complexity of the journalist’s 
task in keeping himself informed and well-balanced 
in judgments. He must know, he must be guileless 
but not gullible. It is an achievement to know what 
is, and what is not so! Another distinction of Mr. 
Tonjoroff was the excellence of his writing style. 

An immigtant of Bulgarian lineage, born in Mace- 
donia on July 4, 1870, he came to this country with 
his parents when he was eighteen years of age. He 
made his way through Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Harvard College, and went into newspaper 
work, to which he devoted his whole career. He 
held important executive and writing positions 
with leading papers in Boston, Providence, and 
New York. He also wrote fiction for the best- 
known magazines, and was a current events lec- 
turer in the New York school system. 

A longing came over him after the Great War to 
go to the scenes of his childhood, and he was com- 
missioned by the Associated Press to cover the 
eastern area of the Balkans. Nobody in America, 
we believe, had better knowledge of the people and 
conditions there than Mr. Tonjoroff. Of course, the 


upheaval and chaos caused by the world cataclysm 
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made a new foreground of constantly shifting 
values which would be baffling to any man. But- 
Mr. Tonjoroff had background. He knew better 
than most men what the real meaning was of all 
that happened, whether routine or extraordinary. 

His instructions from THE REGISTER were to 
swing around the world, so to speak, and write on 
the changes, anywhere and everywhere. Nothing 
in our pages was more valuable than jis weekly 
letter; nothing is more needed by Americans than 
information and a sense of contact and relation- 
ship to the peoples of the earth. 

Mr. Tonjoroff had a mind utterly free from local- 
ism. But what a lover of American institutions 
he was! His was a happy birthday. Distressed 


‘many times by our miserable littleness in treat- 


ment of other nations, harrowed (he was a man of 
fine talent and sensitiveness) by the loud arrogance 
of many misrepresentatives of our people, Mr. 
Tonjoroff never was cynical or even skeptical. He 
saw the inner reality too spiritually and imper- 
sonally. In sum, he had faith in an eternal prin- 
ciple of democracy, brotherhood. That principle 
was his country, his country that principle. 

Our readers will agree, we are sure, that what 
he wrote was free of a quizzical strain which gets 
into the souls of many newspaper writers, who are 
not to be blamed severely, seeing that they have so 
much to do with the fierce and unlovely facts in 
life. Ifa situation was dark, Mr. Tonjoroff never 
let it go till he had turned out a moral at the end 
of his story. The negative condition never 
swamped his positive attitude. 

Mr. Tonjoroff’s greatest work, some would say, 
was his commentary on the Balkan War, the most 
serious conflict in Europe preceding the Great War. 

It was a remarkable record of constancy which 
Mr. Tonjoroff made in his service to THE REGISTER. 
From 1898 through all the years his letter came 
every week without fail until once in April, 1918, 
when an envelope plainly addressed to this office 
was tossed into a Chicago mail bag by a postal 
clerk. The error was charged to the War. Later, 
a year ago, he was ill for several weeks, and an- 
other page was omitted. What a commentary upon 
a man’s vitality and mentality that he could do 
this round of creative work for twenty-eight years 
without ceasing! And it is to be remembered that 
his other writing commissions, including his 
correspondence for the Christian Science Monitor 
were more in volume than that belonging to 
THE REGISTER. 

His engagement with our paper was the most 
constant factor in his professional life, and his in- 
timate letters to the Editor were frequently touched 
with a token of loyalty, and indeed affection, that 
was not only in good taste but also a mark of the 
genuine quality in the man which we shall cherish 
to the end. ; 

A first-rate craftsman, a lover of truth, a friend 
of human rights, a believer in freedom, a courage- 
ous gentleman, his mark is upon his world, and we 
keep his name in honor in perpetuity. 


—¥ 


LONDON. 


OR TEN DAYS Britain has been pass- 
j ing through an internal storm unprec- 
edented in its history, and has come out 
of it a little battered but stronger than 
before and more stable. Developments 
a” that normally take many years have been 
accomplished in a few days. It has been 
a time of apocalypse, and the nation has 
seen a new vision. A violent shock has 
awakened it to itself. 
Our coal industry, so vital to our eco- 
nomic life, had got into a desperate con- 
dition. By last July it had become plain 
that it was incapable of sustaining the 
national standard of wages; the miners 
declined to entertain any proposal of re- 
duction, and a crisis was only postponed 
by the action of the Government in giv- 
ing a subsidy to continue for nine months, 
while a Royal Commission held an inquiry 
into the whole situation with a view to 
formulating such recommendations as 
would put the industry on a sound eco- 
nomie basis with equity to all the parties 
concerned. Its report was issued this 
year. The Government, represented by 
Prime Minister Baldwin, was prepared to 
accept and stand by it as a whole, if mine 
owners and miners would do their part. 
But the subsidy must cease. This meant 
- that until reorganization was carried out 
—a matter of years—the miners must 
temporarily accept some reduction in 
wages—perhaps a modification of the 
_ seven-hour day—the fall to be lightened 
in the case of the lowest paid grades by 
a gift from the Government. Agreement 
to this was not forthcoming, the period 
of subsidy was almost at its end, the 
lockout notices about to take effect. There 
was feverish negotiation at the eleventh 
- hour on the part of the Prime Minister 
_ with the committee of the Mine Owners’ 
’ Association and the Miners’ Federation. 
Then a faint streak of hope appeared, 
only to be blotted out by a_ report 
that the printers on the Daily Mail had 
refused to set up a leading article in that 
paper, and that instructions for a general 
strike had been issued by the Trades 
- Union Council, to take effect without re- 
gard to one notice, as embodied in the 
contracts between the employees and em- 
-ployers. The Prime Minister at once 
broke off the negotiations in the coal 
trade on the ground that this was an at- 
tempt to force the Government and the 
community. The general strike began. 
_ In many quarters, and not least among 
leaders of the churches, there was con- 
_ siderable sympathy with the miners in the 
_mecessity which, in terms of the Com- 
eee report, confronted them. The 
e Minister shared it; he was willing 
prolong the subsidy for a short time, 
pan emergency measure, if there had 
n any guarantee of some settlement. But 
e general strike altered the whole situa- 
It was interpreted as an attempt on 
L ne part of the Trades Union Council to 
the country—to force it. The in- 
issue had become a constitutional 
lis may have been somewhat of an 
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exaggeration, theoretically, but ‘there 
could be no doubt about the immediate 
duty of Government and country alike. 


‘The issue was plain. The life of the com- 


munity must be preserved. The threat 
and the danger must be withstood. 

This was accomplished by an extraor- 
dinary feat of rapid organization. Calls 
were made for volunteers to maintain es- 
sential services, and for special constables 
to keep the peace. All over the country 
they leapt to the task. They wrought at 
the docks, on the railways and under- 
ground. Here in London, Hyde Park was 
closed and became a depot for milk and 
food supplies. Later, Regent’s Park was 
closed, to become a camp for troops held 
in reserve in case of the worst. 

The printers had come out, and the big 
London newspapers appeared in the form 
of a little double sheet, printed or in type- 
script—the funniest shrunken apologies 
for their greater selves. In a twinkling, 
the British Gazette was organized and run 
by the Government, being distributed to 
the provinces in the night by private 
moter and even aéroplane. And the 
British Broadcasting Company did splen- 
did service through the ubiquitous wire- 
less in disseminating bulletins and news, 
so that the darkness and danger of igno- 
rance was removed. 

Food was brought from the docks under 
the escort of armored cars. The arteries 
into the city from the suburbs became 
a stream in the mornings of motor-cycles, 
push-bicycles, and above all automobiles, 
piled up with pedestrians, male and fe- 
male, whom the owners were giving a lift 
into business. In the evenings, the great 
tide rolled back to the suburbs again. The 
unfortunate had to walk. 

Soon, however, tubes and busses began 
to run with reduced services, and manned 
by university students and others, who 
brought an unwonted polish to such duties 
and a good deal of fun. The Railway 
Companies also managed to keep reduced 
services going with volunteer engine- 
drivers and guards, and these were in- 
ereased from day to day. Altogether, it 
soon became evident that the community 
would not suffer from lack of the essen- 
tials of life, and it settled down with 
wonderful steadiness and good humor to 
dislocation and inconvenience as if these 
were part of the order of nature. Spe- 
cial constables and pickets of strikers 
could be seen all over standing in little 
groups beside each other and perhaps talk- 
ing to each other to pass the time. There 
was just a touch of ginger and excite- 
ment about life, not unpleasant after the 
commonplace routine of ordinary days, 
and an unusual amount of geniality, 
camaraderie, and readiness for mutual 
help. The stiffness went out of English 
manners for the time. 

At the same time men and women were 
sobered; they looked into the future and 
saw the specter of ruin and loss—the 
forms of ill-defined and ominous dangers 
hanging over their country and their af- 
fairs. These were always hovering in 
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their minds. Sunday, May 9, found large 
congregations gathered into the churches 
to take part in the services of intercession 
for the restoration of peace and a just 
settlement. In Hampstead, the Mayor 
convened a meeting of citizens for united 
prayer, and the local town hall could not 
hold one-half of those who came. Min- 
isters forgot their sectarian differences in 
the call of a common citizenship, and 
prayed together. Leaders of the churches, 
including the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
gave messages to the country through the 
British broadcasting stations, pleading for 
a Christian spirit of good will and free- 
dom from bitterness or vindictiveness. 
But above them all rose the figure and 
voice of the Prime Minister himself, who 
had been a tower of moral strength and 
whose magnificent spiritual leadership is 
one of the things of which the whole 
country is proud. His spirit all through 
has been the spirit of Abraham Lincoln in 
the Civil War—large, humane, reconciling. 
If he had to carry the sword in one hand, 
in the other he held the trowel to build 
up the breaches in our national life and 
cement it again into unity. He has stood 
for the ideal of brotherhood, equity—no 
victimization or humiliation, but return to 
co-operation and reconstruction for the 
sake of the country as a whole. It was 
known that among the most outstanding 
leaders of the Labor movement in this 
country were some, ¢e.g., J. H. Thomas, 
who had never believed in the prin- 
ciple of a general strike. Both he and 
Ramsay MacDonald on that Monday after- 
noon spoke in words that told the inward 
agony and fear with which they saw the 
country drawn into the vortex of strife of 
which none then could predict the end or 
the consequences. Their responsibility 
weighed heavily on them, and it is doubt- 
ful if the moderate leaders of Trade 
Unionism had any heart in what had be- 
come nothing less than civil war fought 
with economic weapons. And at the 
finish, when, after ten days of it, the 
Trades Union Council called it off, one of 
the most dramatic incidents was the open 
confession of the leaders of the National 
Union of Railwaymen that the Union had 
done wrong in bringing out the men by a 
method that involved the breaking of their 
contracts. It was an act of moral courage 
and retrieval, and the pledge of Trade 
Unionism to abstain in future from such 
policy as is a breach of honor and of that 
good faith which is vital to all industry 
and commerce between man and man, is 
one of the good things that has come to 
Britain out of this evil. 

A tribute must also be paid to the unex- 
pected way in which law and order was 
preserved among the great body of the 
strikers. The incidents that did occur 
were for the most part caused by that 
irresponsible hooliganism which is always 
ready to take its chance. There were 
those of the extreme Left, a mere handful 
in British Trade Unionism, who hoped for 
a revolution brought about by violence. 
But such is not the temper or aim of the 
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body of British workmen as a whole. The 
country has been saved from revolutionary 
extremism because of its history. It has 
developed democratic institutions with 
which reform has been possible and has 
steadily taken place by constitutional 
methods. It has not been a régime of 
tyranny and oppression such as sows the 
seeds of the revolutionary spirit. And one 
of the great lessons of this bit of recent 
history is that England must go forward 
* in the path which its tradition prescribes 
—the path of reform, removing every 
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just cause of grievance, every real human 
wrong, from the life of the masses. Re- 
form is the surest and strongest guaran- 
tee for a nation against revolution. 
Never in the whole history of our coun- 
try has so much been done by the state 
and by voluntary effort to preserve life 
and to secure it against the assaults of 
accidents and misfortune, from the cradle 
to old age, as is done to-day. Never has 
the public conscience been so sensitive to 
the human rights and just aspirations of 
Labor. Never has the eall for a better 
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spirit and more equitable arrangements in ~ 
industry been so insistent as it has been_ 
lately, or met with such wide sympathy. 
The speedy collapse of the general strike 

will create no disposition in any respon- 

sible quarter to smash legitimate trade 

unionism. There will be no revanche. 

The principle has been upheld of govern- 

ment of the community, by the community, 

for the community. The country will now 

go forward in the desire to find a just 

and righteous settlement of the problem 

of the coal industry. 


The Inherited Austerity of 
Congregational Worship 


WO YEARS AGO it was my fortune 
to visit the little church of St. Michael 
at South Malling, Sussex, in which John 
Harvard was married to Anne Sadler on 
April 19, 1636. The parish is an ancient 
one, for here probably stood the earliest 
Christian church in the neighborhood. 
There is no trace of the original Saxon 
church building, and but a few cut stone 
fragments of its successor, built in the 
reign of Stephen. The existing church is 
a comparatively modern one, for it was 
built between 1626 and 1628, its predeces- 
sor having become ruinous from age and 
lack of care. To most visitors it would, 
compared with many other ancient and 
beautiful English churches, have perhaps 
seemed a rather plain and uninteresting 
structure, yet it well serves to introduce 
the points which I wish to make to-day. 
In the first place it is one of the few 
churches built between the Reformation 
and the second half of the seventeenth 
century. The Reformation found Eng- 
land somewhat oversupplied with church 
buildings, and there was seldom any oc- 
casion to erect new ones until Sir Chris- 
topher Wren introduced a new style of 
architecture, and the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662 compelled the dispossessed min- 
isters and congregations to look about for 
new places of worship. In the second 
place, South Malling was one of the few 
parishes in Sussex in which the Puritan 
influence was strong, and the vicar in the 
1620’s and ’30’s was a graduate of Em- 
manuel College, and presumably a friend 
of Harvard’s—which may explain why he 
was married in a parish church to which 
neither he nor his bride belonged. Through 
this unusual combination of circumstances, 
the church at South Malling is one of the 
few buildings in the architecture of which 
the influence of early seventeenth-century 
Puritan ideals within the Church of Eng- 
land can be clearly traced beneath the re- 
constructions of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. The building is a simple rectangle, 
without apse, transepts, or chancel arch. 
The floor was apparently all on one level, 
though now the chancel rises one low step 
and is marked by a simple chancel rail. 
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The east window certainly was square- 
topped and of clear glass, and probably 
the other windows were the same. In a 
word, if with the mind’s eye one removes 
the “Low Church” fittings with which the 
church was decked out in the nineteenth 
century, what remains is an edifice sur- 
prisingly similar to the simple, rectangular 
meeting-houses which the Puritans built 
over here, save that it is constructed of 
Sussex flints, instead of wood or brick. 

The point which I wish to make is that 
the Puritans, before they came to this 
country, had a definite theory of what 
their churches should be like, and that 
the church architecture of the New Eng- 
land Congregationalism in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was the logical 
fruition of those ideas. It is the fashion 
to accuse the Puritans with a hatred of 
beauty and with a widespread destruction 
of the beautiful medieval structures which 
once covered England. Some destruction 
of windows, carvings, and tombs there was 
in the Civil Wars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for such destruction is inevitable in 
times of civil turmoil and strife. But the 
Puritans did not accomplish a tithe of the 
destruction wrought under Henry VIII. for 
personal or political ends, nor, probably, 
nearly so much as has since occurred 
through the negligence or ignorance of 
those who afterwards controlled the 
churches and who often were utterly un- 
appreciative of their ancient treasures. 
The Puritans were seeking a pure and 
simple form of worship in plain, undeco- 
rated edifices like that at South Malling, 
not so much because they disliked beauti- 
ful objects as because the elaborate forms 
of an older day seemed still encrusted 
with superstition and tended to hide God 
behind mundane trappings rather than to 
reveal Him to the worshiper. 

They were by no means the first to feel 
thus. To take but two instances,—the 
great iconoclastic movement in Constanti- 
nople in the eighth and ninth centuries 
was an attempt to purge Byzantine Chris- 
tianity of the abuses of image-worship, 
and the great monastic reform led by St. 
Bernard and his Cistercian monks in the 


twelfth century likewise bore many of 
the marks characteristic of Puritanism. 
The early Cistercian monasteries and ab- 
beys were very simple in their architec- 
ture, and St. Bernard specifically refused 
to permit stained glass, paintings, elabo- 
rate sculptures, or towers, on the ground 
of undue cost and because they were 
hindrances rather than aids to pure 
worship. 

That attitude is, I take it, characteristic 
of those aspects of Christianity which are 
marked by high intellectual and ethical 
standards. Where the human intellect is 
deeply exercised to discover truth, where 
moral considerations are strongly empha- 
sized, there the sensuous and nonrational 
appeal of music, of incense, of color, of 
mysterious or symbolic actions, is less 
heeded, or is regarded with dread lest it 
become a drug to the mind and conscience. 

Now that dread is well-founded. <A 


classic expression of it is to be found ~ 


in the “Confessions” of St. Augustine, 
where he discusses his doubts about the 
wholesomeness of the effect of church 
music. We all know very well that it is 
quite possible to stir people with a pro- 
foundly emotional religion which is very 
nearly if not quite devoid of any rational 
eontent or ethical stimulus. But to the 
Puritan of any period, religion must have 
an intellectually justifiable foundation, 
and must bear the fruit of a righteous 
life. The emotional side of religion is 
warranted only so far as it aids rather 
than hinders the rational and the ethical 
sides. 

The Congregational churches to-day are 
in America the chief inheritors of the 
Puritan tradition, and they are confronted 
with the problem of fusing these three 
elements in worship. Many of our people 
are groping after some expression of 
beauty in worship. The superstitions with 
which our Puritan forefathers not un- 
naturally associated many of the ancient 
forms are far removed from us, though 
not, perhaps, quite so far as many of us 
believe. The ceaseless drive of modern 


existence—the flat, matter-of-fact common- 
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placeness of daily life—makes us desire 


the costly forms of beauty, while 
k of taste often leads us to suppose 
it because a thing is costly it is there- 
fore beautiful. 

~The problem before us, therefore, is 
to build churches and to devise orders 
of service in which the intellectual and 
the ethical shall not be submerged by 
the sensuous and elaborately ornate, or, 
to put it another way, in which a simple 
beauty shall lead the soul to worship in 
‘spirit and in truth. The trouble with 
many of our churehes is that we have 
“merely copied some style of architecture 
which was developed in the Middle Ages 
or the Renaissance as the beautiful and 
appropriate setting for an elaborate, litur- 
gical worship centering about the Eu- 
charist—an architecture which cannot 
without contradiction or mutilation be 
adapted to congregational forms. We are 
like hermit crabs who have taken over 
a shell grown by a mollusk with a dif- 
ferent outlook upon life—a shell lovely 
in itself, but which is not our own and 
which does not fit our body. The trouble 
with many of our services is that they 
‘are a hodgepodge of elements snitched 
from other forms, or borrowed from the 
concert hall, and put together without 
rhyme or reason. We need to learn that 
beauty is to be found in what is fitting 
for the purpose for which it is intended: 
that a simple, unpretentious, well-pro- 
portioned dignity will produce an effect 
which meaningless decoration and sense- 
less elaboration will destroy; that the 
traditional framework of congregational 
worship is capable of development into a 
psychologically sound and _ emotionally 
satisfying order of worship which shall 
preserve intact the intellectual founda- 
tion and the ethical superstructure of 
religion. What is necessary to that end 
is that the service shall proceed step by 
step in a logical and familiar sequence, 
but that the elements used shall be con- 
‘stantly fresh and varied, on each occa- 
‘sion fitted into a carefully considered 
whole, so that the cumulative effect shall 
never startle or annoy by unwonted inno- 
vations yet shall never seem stale or trite 
or commonplace. 
‘shiper out of the treadmill of the daily 
routine into the atmosphere of the divine 
and the mysterious, yet it must quicken 
‘the conscience by the suggestion of ideal 
ends and satisfy the intellect by setting 
ore the mind truths which it can ac- 
without demur or equivocation. No 
ice can be adequate for any group of 
orshipers such as we face Sunday by 
day which does not in a measure ac- 
sh all these ends. 

he ideal is easily stated, but is dif- 
to achieve. We do not wish to 
fice the true and sound elements of 
nism—its force of character and its 
integrity, which America needs 
y as much as ever. But those ele- 
nts must be set forth with a new grace 
dignity if they are to appeal to the 
Man and woman. Grace and 
1 come not by any tricks or 
- ot by imitating antique forms, 
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It must lift the wor- 
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however picturesque in themselves; not 
by a lavish expenditure of money, with 
results which often distract the attention 
of the worshiper. Rather they will come 
when we build upon our own inherited 
tradition an order of worship which shall 
be the most direct and sincere expression 


of our ideals, giving play to the varied 


emotions of the human soul, conducted 
with a deep reverence for the act in 
which we are engaged. 

By inheritance, we are debarred from 
an architecture and a dramatization of 
the liturgy which centers the attention of 
the congregation upon the Eucharist. 
Every item of Catholic forms of worship 
points to the Real Presence of the God- 
head upon the altar. That belief, and the 
conservatism which is characteristic of 
religious practice, explains the whole ela- 
borate ritual and ceremonial which marks 
Catholicism in its various branches—An- 
glican, Roman, and Eastern. But our wor- 
ship is based upon a fundamentally dif- 
ferent conception of religion. The Lord’s 
Supper is not for us the central fact of 
religion, though it may be a cherished 
symbol of commemoration, of consecration, 
and of fellowship. We wish to emphasize 
the universality of the Divine Presence— 
the relationship of the soul to the Infinite 
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Spirit as a child of God, the imperative 
demands of truth, righteousness, and love 
in daily life. All our worship should be 
consciously planned to express and so sti- 
mulate those ideas, and we should tolerate 
nothing which is alien to them. That 
means the elimination of music which 
suggests the concert hall, of words which 
are not sincere and genuine expressions of 
our real thought, of actions which are not 
the most direct and simple ways of doing 
what we have to do. 

There is bound to be a certain austerity 
in such worship, but the austerity will 
prove an element of power and not of 
repulsion. For austerity does not mean 
ugliness, or carelessness, or flippancy, 
though these often caricature it. Aus- 
terity, when based upon conviction and 
deep feeling, means strength and sincerity 
and the deep and tranquil beauty which 
is the product of these two. The most 
beautiful things which human genius has 
achieved are those wrought by the sim- 
plest means to express with deep emotion 
a great idea. That is the goal at which 
we should aim. By such worship we shall 
earry forward in our day the potent in- 
fluence of our forefathers, who came to 
New England that they might worship in 
spirit and in truth. 


The Business of Church Trustees 


Beyond the temporal, to the spiritual 


YSBRAND B. HAAGSMA 
Treasurer All Souls Church, New York City 


T APPEARS to be the custom to hold 
the ministers responsible for what may 
best be termed the visible tokens of 
success or failure of the churches; and in 
a good many churches a balanced budget 
and a surplus are looked upon as the best 


indications of success, a financial deficit: 


as failure. 

These views need consideration. There 
must be balanced budgets, and a church 
should indeed show a steady annual in- 
crease; and there should be no deficits. 
But the success or failure of the work of 
a minister should not be measured from a 
financial standpoint, because finance is not 
his business. 

Our churches are in no sense financial 
institutions. Their business is not finan- 
cial; it is spiritual. This may be regarded 
as a superfluous statement; but what are 
the facts? 

Is it not true in many churches that 
precedent has caused the trustees to be 
happy and self-satisfied when the tem- 
poralities are cared for and that they do 
not usually concern themselves actively 
with the real business of the church— 
which is spiritual—but absolve themselves 
of responsibility for that work, because 
the minister is engaged to look after it? 

And is it not also true that our growth 
in numbers and in financial strength and 
in influence has been greatly retarded 
because our communicants and our 
trustees have not been led to understand 
that they are responsible equally with the 
minister for the success of this spiritual 
business and that membership and partic- 


ularly trusteeship impose serious and 
solemn responsibility for active participa- 
tion in the spiritual upbuilding of our 
societies? 

It would seem that many have been led 
by precedent to understand that they are 
members in good standing when they sub- 
scribe to a membership declaration and 
also give some money. There must be 
money—a great deal of money ; but respon- 
sibility of membership and trustee respon- 
sibility are not fully met by giving money 
and signing a statement. Participation 
in the spiritual activities constitutes the 
main responsibility of trustees and mem- 
bers. 

In this matter, the rank and file of the 
membership naturally follow the example 
set by the trustees. In many churches, 
trustees are chosen because of their fitness 
and willingness to care for the tem- 
poralities, without considering what they 
have done and are doing to strengthen 
the spiritual work—which starts at home 
with the babe in the cradle, then follows 
through the grades in the Sunday-school, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, the 
Laymen’s League activities, the work of 
the Alliance, and other branches of church 
activity. 

When we choose our trustees more 
generally because of what they are doing 
and have done by personal participation 
in these activities, the members will follow 
in their lead and we shall have @ growing 
denomination and improved financial con- 
dition also. 

When we choose trustees who do not 
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personally participate in these activities, 
our constituencies cannot be expected to 
support broadly a business which is not 
participated in by its managers. Under 
such conditions we cannot expect financial 
strength to come to us in sufficient streams 
to meet current expenses, which should 
increase regularly each year to meet the 
cost of broadening activities. 

Under such conditions we must remain 
content with having no more than one- 
tenth of one per cent. of the population in 
our churches, and our influence must 
remain limited. If and when _ trustees 
and members attend to the spiritual 
business, we can expect ample support 
and increase in numbers. 

It is our business to make as many 
better men and women as we can by in- 
ducing them to live according to the 
Gospel precepts. If the members are not 
impelled by the example of the trustees 
to attend to this business, then who shall 
attend to it? 

Some may say that this is the business 
of the minister. The answer is that it is 
the minister’s business to lead and inspire, 
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and it is the business of the trustees to 
manage this spiritual business and assume 
responsibility for results. 

What is the effect of erroneous think- 
ing about these matters? After a century 
or more of endeavor with the ablest minis- 
terial leadership and ample financial 
resources, our members should have 
reached millions. It is a reproach that 
our numbers are so small and that the 
number we are now training in our 
Sunday-schools and Young People’s Reli- 
gious Unions consists only of from twenty 
to thirty thousand. 

The President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the heads of our 
departments recognize these facts and are 
searching for a solution. I have said to 
them that, so far as I can see, the trustees 
of our churches are in the last analysis 
responsible for existing conditions and 
have earnestly appealed to them to unite in 
efforts to have our church trustees meet 
their responsibilities in this matter. 

Our ministers are able and intensely 
devoted to our cause and as a general rule 
make great sacrifices for it. The lack of 
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co-operation from the trustees must often 
bring them periods of justified discourage- 
ment. ~ z 

Our trustees are seriously devoted men 
and women, and many of them also make 
real sacrifices. Many of them simply 
follow long-established non-result-pro- 
ducing precedents, and their responsibility 
for the success of the spiritual work has 
not been made clear to them. ~ 

The heads of our departments need to 
find a way to unite on propaganda that 
will center the responsibility for results 
upon the trustees equally with the 
ministers. 

The trustees and members should be in 
the Sunday-school. That is the place 
where the church is built up. If trustees 
and others cannot teach, they can 
popularize the school and bring children, 
friends, and neighbors. It is also essential 
that much more time be devoted to the 
Y.P.R.U., the Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League chapter, and other activities. 

We have not grown more, for the reason 
that trustees and others have not devoted 
sufficient time to the business. 


The Preacene Enthusiasm 


HE OPENING LINES of Dante’s 

“Inferno” have particular application 
to preachers, especially to those who can 
be called neither young nor old,— 


When half the journey of our life was done 
I found me in a darkling wood astray, 
Because aside from the straight pathway run. 


This might be the cry of many a 
preacher as he realizes the side issues 
of the modern ministry—side issues that 
have dulled his powers of persuasion and 
almost stolen from him his very soul. 
The silver stream of his supposed power 
has “aside from the straight pathway 
run,” and has become a series of muddy 
brooklets of petty cares and duties. 

It all comes down to the question of 
enthusiasm—enthusiasm not in a dream of 
fame, but in the reality of human service 
and in the unbreakable validity of faith 
in God. 

How shall the preacher keep his en- 
thusiasm? That is the vital question. 
That there are deeper things to say about 
it than I shall here be able to say, I 
know full well. Some of those deeper 
things I could myself say were I not 
writing a very brief and very practical 
chapter. Those that are not in my mind 
to say can be found in many other and 
greater sources. 

But that the question is practical is 
abundantly .witnessed by attacks on the 
ministry by such men as Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. When sweeping condemna-~ 
tion comes from such “leading men”—con- 
demnation partly but only partly justified 
—the minister may well take stock of his 
enthusiasm, and check up on his life’s 
investment. If he is to continue, he must 
find such solid grounds for that con- 
tinuance as will help him to ignore such 
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criticisms, after they have had their due 
tonic effect on his soul. 

First, let the preacher remember the 
beginning. Let him go back to the 
original impulse that made him a preacher. 
If that beginning stands the test of 
review—if under the scrutiny of the years 
it still holds its ancient luster, he may be 
sure that he still has grounds for en- 
thusiasm. The beginning may be em- 
bedded in confused motives; but if out of 
those motives he ean still discern the 
original and final urge that drove him 
to preaching, his enthusiasm must then 
needs come out once more fresh and 
vigorous. 

For instance, the persuasion of parents, 
the undue influence of home surroundings, 
the homiletic emotion that caught him 
at an unguarded moment, the desire to live 
in a sort of half-bookish, half-social world 
—these may be the impure and chaotic 
soil in which his decision first took root. 
That soil—seen for what it is, in later 
years—will not sustain his enthusiasm. 

But if, in the midst of these, he can 
now discover that there were deeper 
motives or just one impelling motive, 
of which he may at that time have been 
only dimly conscious, he may find that the 
impure mixed soil had a foundation stone 
in it that still holds firm. The per- 
suasion of parents may be seen to have 
been the cry of all parenthood that he, 
their successor, should help to build a 
better race of men. The undue influence 
of home may be seen to be the deep love 
of his own heart for society’s greatest 
institution. The emotion that swept him 
to his decision may now be seen to be 
his own capacity to feel the challenge of 
high idealisms in a world unfriendly to 
them. And the desire to live with books 
and with people in a social manner may 


now appear to be his own more solid wish 
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to know “the best that man has said and 


done,” and to pass it on to others. 

However hidden were these greater 
things, however wrapped around with 
coverings not of his own choosing, still, 
if he can honestly say that they have 
emerged and have become matters of his 
own choice as the years have gone on, 
his enthusiasm may well relight itself at 
the old flames and go burning bravely and 
brightly on. And if beyond all such 
analysis he can say, “No matter what 
drove me into the ministry, granted the 
same circumstances and the identical 
character of my own mind, I should make 
the same choice again to-day,” then surely 
this preacher’s life line is as clear and 
plain and justifiable as that of any other 
creative worker. The call he heard in 
early days had the accents, even if it was 
not the voice of God. He need not fear 
the crumbling of things so deep-seated. 

Such review—such memory of the be- 
ginnings, ought to be a great source of 
enthusiasm. They are part of life itself. 
They are valid sources. 

Second, let him be sure, this preacher, 
that his faith has grown—faith in God, in 
men, and in himself. No review of be- 
ginnings is of use without this. Memory 
must yield to growth as the chief cause 


and renewer of vitality. Faith, with the 


preacher, must grow as the tree grows, 
under the storm’s beating, against the 
tugging winds. The things that once 
seemed “deposits” must become living 
composites. 
that tradition or dogma of ancient time, 
it will furnish him no enthusiasm unless 
it has lived and flowered and fruited in 
his own life and thought. If he has seen 


what other men have thought about God 
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Even if he retains this or 


‘his faith grow from a desire to know 


eaching of all his books and has be- 
the very stuff out of which life is 
ie, if the Christ of the New Testament 
come to be really the Christ of 
day, radiance will abide in his soul 
nd in his ministry. 
any illustrations might be given of 
this process. But, to be very brief, the 
a. of it is that without such en- 
peeing faith no enthusiasm is possible. 
Ss is, on the whole, the one thing that 
our ‘theological schools failed to teach us. 
It may be that they were not to blame; 
_ it may be that only life itself can teach 
us this vast mystery. The fact remains 
that no faith is of any value for ministry 
to others that has not been driven by 
_ storm to send its roots deeper and deeper 
into the soil of reality, until it can say, 
“Let chemical analysis describe this soil as 
it may, my roots still grow in it; and 
out of this soil I still send sap into life’s 
branches, and from it grow my leaves of 
healing. I once learned about God. Now 
I know Him.” 
_ This knowledge creates an enthusiasm 
that does not die. It is vital with the 
-yery spirit of creation, and it defies all 
external failures. 
With this goes the third necessity— 
, growing mind. Such faith as I have here 
hinted at involves mental and intellectual 
as well as spiritual processes. Loss of 
enthusiasm by ministers is too often due 
_ to neglect of this fact. All around us is 
a growing world; and if faith in spiritual 
certainty grows without an accompanying 
growth of mind as mind, the minister is 
but a 1492 Columbus shouting that he has 
discovered America, but all the while 
ignorant of the wonders of New York 
or Chicago, oblivious of electricity, 
- unaware of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and unacquainted with the name of 
science. Let the minister once realize 
_ that here lies a stimulus and a challenge 
equaled in no other profession, and his 
enthusiasm is bound to flame with in- 
exhaustible fire. He will not be able, any 
more than any other man, to grasp “the 
sorry scheme of things entire’; but with 
a growing mind he can so envisage the 
scope of growing truth, or the growing ex- 
pressions of truth, that his faith in God 
behind the whole will command it all to 
kneel at the final and only final bar of 
judgment. 
The most pitiable thing is the false 
_ assumption that the closed mind reigns in 
the pulpit; but if pitiable, examination 
must be made as to whether or not the 
assumption is true. One thing indeed is 
_ true—no tragedy is so great as that of 
preacher who has allowed his mind 
to rest in the quiet waters of the past, 
d has never beat out to the open sea 
tag present. The growing mind—the 
d that leaps with the pulse of to-day, 
t shrinks from no honest human prob- 
a ‘Sg the hour, that feels the current of 
in; x thought, that catches the mood of 
rat 


present confusion, that listens to 
leaders of thought are now saying 
has no fear either to question or 
that knows the intellectual 
terminology of the present 
afraid of it,—such a mind, 
rital faith in God, in a true 
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consonance with the spirit of Jesus, cannot 
fail to burn with enthusiasm. The winds 
of the high seas of truth carry him on, 
with a speed that is sure, to the rescue 
of threatened ships. Small or large may 
be the seacoast he is set to guard, but the 
changes in that sea and all its storm 
signals are known to him. He will come to 
men with an equipment equal to their own, 
and shall not be ashamed before them. 

The fourth source of retained en- 
thusiasm in the ministry lies just here. 
It consists of a true valuation of the 
material that the minister works with. 
Above all other men, he works with God’s 
owh,—men, women, and children. This 
brief list exhausts his material, for it is all 
that the universe has to offer. Let the 
preacher value it at its highest. Let him 
see in it his chief source of enthusiasm. 

This implies a high and artistic sociable 
gift; sociable not merely in the surface 
aspect of that word, but a_ spiritual 
sociability. Many preachers lose en- 
thusiasm because they have lost the beauty 
of the souls and faces of men, women, 
and children. Their human companions 
appear no longer lovely and lovable to 
their eyes—the beauty that “was the 
crown of the daughter of Jerusalem” has 
disappeared. Many ministers, keeping 
their eye on the possible perfected 
humanity of their vision, forget the glory 
of humanity in its confused battles. The 
warmth and wonder of imperfection is 
lost to them, and the slow progress that 
mankind makes in a decade or two blinds 
them to the progress of the ages. Dulled 
by contact with slow minds, many a 
minister forgets that those same slow 
minds are troubled with the same 
thoughts; could they but say so, that 
troubled the minds of Plato, Aristotle, and 
all the list of our seers. 

Surely, a proper valuation of his ma- 
terial, a pulsating love of people, is the 
nearest gleaming fire at which to light 
the torch of enthusiasm. No radiance is 
possible without this artistic human 
sociability. 


Fifth, and last of all, the minister’s 
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Growth 


If we could grow— 

Grow like a tree, 

And when wounds come to mar 

Our lives, if we would, 

Spiritually, 

Conceal each cruel scar 

As Nature does— 

Making it beautiful— 

The friends we meet would pause, 

And, heeding not those hidden scars, 
would say, 

“You grow more beautiful each day!” 


At Death 


Through birth and youth, 

Maturity and age, 

A solemn truth 

Across the living page 

Is writ; 

Tt spells one potent word 

Though none can fathom it,— 

At death, the whisper “Life” is heard! 


4 (7 he Gees 
enthusiasm must burn with a true valua- 
tion of humanity’s chief gift—the gift of 
speech. All men talk, and no enthusiasm 
is possible unless the preacher believes in 
human speech and uses it at its highest 
attainable excellence. ‘I think I’d like to 
talk,” was the sentence that launched 
Phillips Brooks into the ministry; and 
unless a man feels the jubilant joy of 
words he ought not to try to preach. 
James Russell Lowell said that it is not 
a Xerxes army of words, but Xenophon’s 
compact ten thousand that marches down 
to posterity. To talk is the minister’s 
chief business, and he must rejoice in it 
or else give it up. 

His ideal may not be to develop into a 
stylist—into an Addison or a Meredith. 
BHloquence should not be his goal. But 
it must be his chiefest joy to put spiritual 
values in right clothes and say what he 
means by the power of winsome speech, 
so that men will listen as though they 
heard the leaves rustle on the trees of 
God. Let the preacher realize that to-day 
a tidal wave of words is deluging man- 
kind—the newspaper, the magazines, the 
daily mail, and the radio; and then let 
him consider that after all he is the only 
man who, with the true poet, has the 
conscious aim of talking to men with the 
sole purpose of conveying to them the help 
they need, and which they will surely 
welcome. The genius of his speech is to 
convey to them the comfort and knowledge 
of God that has entered his own per- 
sonality. The aim of his talk is neither 
to “put something over on them,” nor to 
gain anything from them—nothing at least 
of tangible value. It is to reach with 
them the hidden springs that are the 
source of life and set them free to run, 
as Carlyle said, “through the mud-swamps 
of existence, and make of those pesti- 
lential swamps a green fruitful meadow.” 

If the preacher does not love words, 
he ought not to preach. If he does not 
love the hitching of sentences together 
until they actually gleam with reality, 
he should not preach. If he does not feel 
the glint and gleam of thought as it comes 
out of its hiding places into living, whole- 
some phrases of truth, he should seek 
some other form of expression. If he sees 
no high art here, he has failed to see the 
creative significance of his task. If he 
does see high art here, the challenge and 
even the routine of his preaching will 
appear always as a golden happy ideal— 
unattainable, perhaps, but burning with 
never-fading incentive. 

Such are the sources of the preacher’s 
enthusiasm! Worked at as a farmer cul- 
tivates his soil, they cannot grow dull nor 
unfruitful. By no means do these exhaust 
the category of the sources of light, but 
they are such as lie fairly before us in 
the day’s work. $ 

A memory that has become a living 
reality, a faith that has enlarged beyond 
all early limitations until it sees God 
everywhere, a mind that knows and re- 
joices in truth as a living process, a valua- 
tion of human beings that finds them al- 
ways lovable, and a joy in words as burn- 
ing, shining tools of revealing—surely, if 
these compose the atmosphere and en- 
vironment of the preacher's life, his foot- 
steps need not lag nor his confident energy 
abate its holy zeal. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Federation Whither? 


To the Editor of THrt CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the fervor (fever?) for federation, 
so far as Unitarian churches are con- 
cerned, may it be asked, What is to be- 
come of Unitarian ministers; Unitarian 
theological schools—Meadville-Chicago and 
Pacific Unitarian ; the Department of Uni- 
tarian Church Extension; the Laymen’s 
League; and other Unitarian organiza- 
tions? 

As a rule, federated churches have little 
use for Unitarian ministers. Of the 
federated churches in Massachusetts— 
even where one element to the merger is 
Unitarian—how many are ministered to 
by Unitarian ministers? 

The only churches where Unitarian min- 
isters may find opportunity for profes- 
sional service are Unitarian. Why 
“merge” (that is the real word, not “fed- 
erate”) our ministers, our schools, our 
slowly and laboriously gathered resources 
out of existence? Has not the world, for 
a hundred years, been the better for the 
faithful, able, and consecrated work of 
Unitarian ministers, hardly one of whom 
would have been settled by evangelical 
churches? 

Not “federation,” but “comity,” would 
seem to be the ideal of worthy and Christ- 
like fellowship. Not so? 

The day Unitarian churches and their 
ministers cease to exist, the religious life 
of America will become poorer! 

As in patriotism, so in religious organi- 
zation, “the man whose patriotism” (and 
religious life) “has no local roots has a 
patriotism that is but a poor abstraction.” 
My home, my country, my church, are 
realities to which I may consecrate my 
loyalties. 

Comity—not federation and merger! 

A. W. LitTLeFic.p. 

MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Replying to Mr. Potter 
To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Rey. Charles F. Potter’s article in THE 
CHRISTIAN ReEGistTeR of April 29 under the 
title ““Humanism—Theism,” was of course 
written for tlie Antioch College paper and 
therefore addressed to another type of 
reader than that of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER; but in bringing it over, it is 
seen by that type of theist who reads 
your paper, and a criticism of the 
presentation of Humanism and Theism 
may be allowed. 

First, let me say that the incident re- 
lated of the theist and the humanist 
preacher, with the latter replying 
“prutally but with tremendous effect,” 
“Why not try being a man for a while?” 
seems to me not a little naive and re- 
sembling too much the popular stories in 
orthodox papers and books. We liberal 
theists believe in being men and doing 
man’s work as much as the humanists 
do. But our faith in Personality, being the 
ground and source and operative power in 
and behind all existence, adds comfort 
and consolation in the dark hours of life— 
not by making us less men, but by the 
communion of our limited personality 
with the Infinite, of which we are a part. 


Mr. Potter quotes the humanist as say- 
ing: “We cannot fathom the Infinite.” 
But soon after, he brings out that answer 
to prayer comes not from the One prayed 
to but from the one that did the praying. 
Now there he seems to me to limit very 
decidedly the Infinite and fathoms Him. 
God cannot have anything to do with 
prayer. Prayer is then just a psychologi- 
cal process of autosuggestion. But is it 
only that? Let me take an illustration from 
history of the influence of personality 
upon personality and its results. William 
Pitt took the helm of Great Britain at a 
time of despondency and disgrace. But 
his spirit soon animated all around him, 
and victories and conquests took the 
place of defeats and dejection. And that 
it was not merely a matter of better or- 
ganization, etc., is well known. “No man,” 
said a soldier of the time, “ever entered 
Mr. Pitt’s closet who did not feel himself 
braver when he came out than when he 
went in.” Now I suppose that a man 
continued to have no more material in 
his make-up after than before he entered 
Mr. Pitt’s closet, but his contact with 
that spirit made a great difference. That 
also is the nature of the theist’s prayer, 


and I freely use the expression “com-~ 


munion,” because it fits best the experi- 
ence. 

The liberal theist, as fully as any 
humanist, lets the other life take care of 
itself; he is concerned about making God’s 
kingdom come in this life. 

OswaLp HB. HEtstine. 

UNDERWOOD, MINN. 


Heresy in Holland 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The uproar created in Dayton has died 
down, but a new disturbance is heard on 
the other side of the Atlantic. I mean 
the heresy trial in Holland. Whether 
its influence is or will be as great as 
that of the Dayton trial is hard to say. 
It is a fact, however, that the Geelkerken 
case has drawn considerable attention, 
even far outside the borders of Holland. 
The American daily newspapers refer to 
it often, and show decided interest in 
the question. 

My impulse to write this article is 
due to the fact that there seems to be 
a rather general misunderstanding as to 
the church which is involved in this 
matter. I have heard at various times 
remarks like this: “The Dutch Reformed 
Church must be terribly conservative, to 
make trouble about the snake story.” 

I presume that the readers know that 
the trial is especially concerned with the 
exegesis of Genesis i-iii. The comments 
in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and in other 
papers have referred to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and the general impres- 
sion here seems to be that the case con- 
cern the Dutch National Church. Let 
me say at once—and I say it with pride 
—that one-third of the Protestants in 
Holland are practically Unitarians, and 
are strongly represented in the Dutch 
Reformed Church. In these circles a 
heresy trial about the serpent in Eden 
would be impossible. We must distin- 
guish, however, between the “Hervormde” 


Church and the “Gereformeerde” Church 
in Holland. These two phrases may seem 
different, but they are etymologically the 
same, and when we translate them into 
English we get for both the word “Re- 
formed.” Dutch Reformed may mean 
the “Hervormde” Church of Holland or 
the “Gereformeerde” Church of Holland. 
The misunderstanding is therefore only 
natural. 

The present heresy trial does not con- 
cern the “Hervormde” Church, but the 
“Gereformeerde” Church. This. is the 
church of Abraham Kuyper, which is 
called in this country the “Christian Re- 
formed Church,” and is rather predomi- 
nant in the United States, where the 
Dutch element is strongly represented. 

The “Gereformeerde”’ Church may be 
called an outgrowth of the “Réveil,” 
which took its rise in Holland in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It 
is called Réveil after the parent move- 
ment in Switzerland, and was in Holland 
almost entirely confined to certain aris- 
tocratie circles in Amsterdam and The 
Hague. The poet Bilderdijk is said to 
have been the father of the Dutch Réveil. 
He gave lectures and gathered a group of 
followers around him, among whom was 
the Jewish prophet and poet Izaak Da 
Costa, who, as he himself puts it, was 
brought by Bilderdijk to “the Christ 
whom his fathers had crucified.” Other 
prominent adherents were Groen yan 
Prinsterer—a lawyer, historian, and 
statesman, and Willem de Clercq. 

The men and women of the Réveil 
posited the antithesis, human sin and 
divine grace; they clung to the divine in- 
spiration and infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures and to sovereign grace; they were 
severely opposed to the Modern Spirit, 
then coming into Holland, especially 
through the “Vermittlungstheologie” of 
Germany. Above all, they wished to 
bring life into the dead bones of estab- 
lished Christianity, and described reli- 
gion as experience and feeling, with no 
concern with science as such. This moye- 
ment lost its significance about 1854, but 
it had produced two branches: the moder- 
ate orthodox and the Calvinistic. Among 
the moderates were Van Oosterzee, a 
professor in Utrecht and a famous 
preacher; Doedes, who devoted himself 
chiefly to textual criticism and gave con- 
siderable space to the art of conjectural 
emendation; Nikolaas Beets, the great 
poet, the immortal writer of the “Camera 
Obscura,” the most typical Dutch book 
ever written. In the same connection may 
be mentioned Gunning and Chantepie de 
la Saussaye, Sr., who were later repre- 
sentatives of what is called the “ethical 
school.” Under the influence of Vinet, 
this branch emphasized life and not 
dogma. Through life to doctrine, and not 
the reverse, was their teaching. 

The other branch of the Réveil, which 
is our present concern, was embodied in 
Abraham Kuyper. He was first a student 
in Leyden under Professor Scholten (the 
Channing of Holland), but experienced a 
conversion, after which he followed the 
footsteps of Calvin He then became a 
great force for the revival of Calvinism 
in Holland, and to-day he is oonnlene 

(Continued on page 596) 
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Big and Little 


Recently, an American critic, speaking in public, made what he called “a plea for the super- 
ficial.” Arguing on the ground that life reveals itself most vividly in trivial occurrences, in de- 
tails seemingly unimportant, he suggested that writers pay less heed to generalities, more to par- 
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ticulars. We are inclined to think that, among contemporary authors, what is really needed is just the opposite. 


Among our novelists, at least, there is a manifest disposition to magnify unduly facts of minor value. 


Theo- 


dore Dreiser and Fanny Hurst head a group of realists whose method is to stifle the reader under a stream of 
details—some of them significant, most of them entirely nugatory. Through an excess of superficialities, the 


central theme becomes lost in the shuffle. One cannot see the forest for the trees. 


Therefore, we contend that 


what the average writer needs, along with due appreciation of “the little great, the infinite small thing,” is a 


clear insight into general principles—a due regard for the universal processes which underlie all life. 


A Gallant Veteran 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY. By Francis L. 
_ Patton. New York: The Macmilian Company. 
‘ $2.25. 


The ex-president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary wields a sword sharp and 
clean. Here is Fundamentalism of a more 
stable kind than that of homiletic passion 
Swaying illiterate people scared by science. 
Here is a scholarship and dialectic skill 
defending the real castle of the old or- 
_ thodoxy. And so brilliant is the display 
that one cannot fairly call Dr. Patton an 
obscurantist. Rather, there is a gallant 
obstinacy about him which deserves a 
Sincere tribute of admiration. And when 
he makes excursions from the castle and 
reviews with many acute comments the 
philosophical trends which have _ en- 
couraged religious liberalism, one is al- 
most disarmed—the flash of the sword is 
so vivid; the pennon, inscribed “Truth 
for Truth’s Sake,” is held with such brave 
assurance! One can imagine Dr. Patton 
riding between opposing camps of Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists, and accusing 
both of flimsy sentimentalism. He has a 
robust conviction of the value of doctrinal 
discussion—as being a safeguard of the in- 
tegrity of religious feeling and not a need- 
less interruption of it. And there is a 
certain intellectual gayety in his writing 
_ which makes one quiver in response. The 
pragmatic doctrine is “the greatest peace 
platform for contentious thinkers that 
Was ever constructed. ... They are all 
told that the essence of truth is that 
every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. It would be worthy of Bernard 
Shaw's dramatic genius to place upon the 
stage the Agnostic, Catholic, Calvinist, 
Christian Scientist, Quaker, Seventh Day 
‘Adventist; the Pantheist, Pluralist, Prag- 
matist, and Personal Idealist; the 
; Buddhist, Parsee, and Con- 
anist, in a new pragmatic play of 
You Like It.’ The value-judgment is 
surviving remnant of a faith once 
ved on exegetical grounds. ... The 
‘ine may have yalue—that is one 
ing; but to make the value a doctrine 
ferent thing. That the cat may 
in is conceivable; but the ‘grin 
the cat’ was puzzling to Alice.” 
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So long as Dr. Patton is “pricking on 
the plain,” he is a most gallant knight. 
His opening chapter, on “The Theistic 
View of the World,” stirs some hope that 
he will later present to us a profound 
rationale of orthodoxy. His plea that 
practical Christianity must be founded 
upon an adequate and appropriate phil- 
osophy is important and full of promise. 
Has not Mussolini recently attributed his 
political method partly to the influence 
upon his mind of William James? But 
just when we are most endangered and 
eager, Dr. Patton retires hastily into the 
eastle and closes the gate. The castle 
is the sole and sufficient authority of the 
Bible. “Christianity is a piece of super- 
natural information in respect of the sal- 
yation of mankind.” “It will be gener- 
ally agreed that the authoritative infor- 
mation in regard to salvation is contained 
in the Bible, and it is also the general 
belief of Christians that the Bible is 
not only the record of supernatural infor- 
mation, but also that it is a supernatural 
record.” The gate is thus effectually 
closed upon any doctrinal discussion in- 
telligible to persons who cannot accept 
this Biblical satisfaction in place of the 
reality and truth which Dr. Patton val- 
iantly started out to establish. It is true 
we see bright flashes from the ramparts, 
where Dr. Patton gallantly postures in 
defiance of “the new Christianity.” Those 
who say that they have outgrown the 
monarchical idea of God speak of God “as 
though he were a candidate for election, 
with some doubt as to the success of his 
campaign.” Those who wish to see Chris- 
tian responsibility for corporate action 
are told that “it would be as easy to 
yaccinate the social organism as to Chris- 
tianize it.’ We also hear-the rumble of 
august assertions: ‘We must believe that 
our religion rests on the fundamental 
facts of Inspiration, Incarnation, BPxpia- 
tion, Regeneration, or else that the great 
edifice of Christianity is built upon the 
sand.” “Above everything else, he (Jesus) 
came to die—the just for the unjust— 
that he might bring us to God.” “It is 
decisively settled that between the death 
of Christ and the publication of the 
Synoptic Gospels there was no time for 
the development of a myth—that is to say, 
for a process of deification whereby the 
man Jesus came to be regarded by the 


A. R. H. 


primitive Christian community as a 
divine being.” Thus Fundamental Chris- 
tianity is confined to the state of mind of 
the primitive Christian community, with- 
out genuine confirmation from the mind 
of to-day. It becomes as shadowy and 
impotent as Dr. Patton says the yalue- 
judgment is. It is the literary ghost of a 
dead faith. It is the unsatisfactory 
memory of a banquet. Dr. Patton remains 
in his castle, inviolable—and doomed. For 
the disadvantage of such a refuge is that 
it shuts out the foe at the cost of shutting 
out the light. 


Far Cathay 


ON THE MANDARIN ROAD. By Roland Dor- 
gelés. New York: The Century Company. $3.00. 

The title hardly gives an intimation of 
the contents of this unique volume. It 
is a travel book, and has action both 
physical and mental. How many know 
there is a French Indo-China? They will 
know it if they read this book—more, they 
will know the country for a land of magic, 
allurement, imaginative wonder. The 
work is bright with sparkling adventure, 
observations not borrowed but distinctly 
ereative. The author is of the best French 
school of letters; and he never permits 
his narrative to become flaccid, common- 
place, or weakly sentimental. He is telling 
about the famous road of the Mandarins, 
along which border stories of pioneering 
days in the province of Annam—strange 
adventures with strange, bold men; tales 
of the tiger-hunt; stories of graceful danc- 
ing-girls; descriptions of ancient customs, 
still practiced in a new environment. Myth 
vies with history in entertaining the 
reader. One of the most interesting chap- 
ters deals with the Mois, a tribe living 
so far in the interior of China that seldom 
does a white traveler get to their primitive 
country. The following paragraph in- 
dicates how the lure of that land affected 
the author: 

“Shall I ever again climb the tortuous 
road which gives the impression that it 
is seeking the pass between the wood and 
the ravine? At the post of Mdrac, shall I 
find once more the long gray beard of the 
inspector, patriarch of the jungle? And 
the herds of deer watching us pass, and 
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the monkeys making faces from the 
branches, and the twenty-seven wild ele- 
phants which the hunters of Khunjonob 
brought back in fetters to the swamps of 
Ban-tur? 

“No, it is impossible to dream the same 
dream twice.” 

The volume is ably translated by Ger- 
trude Emerson. More than thirty uncon- 
ventional illustrations add interest to a 
worth-while book. E. H. C. 


Youth Under the Microscope 


Tor PsycHOLOGY OF LATHER ADOLESCENCE. 
By EH. Leigh Mudge. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 60 cents. 


Later adolescence is, roughly, the period 
from eighteen years of age to twenty- 
four. This book contains careful study 
of this period, backed up by the results 
of numerous and scholarly investigations, 
and is of a thoroughly modern and prog- 
ressive spirit. Mr. Mudge has even stu- 
died the influence of glands upon char- 
acter development, and is acquainted with 
the best thought in modern psychology 
and philosophy. A taste of the quality 
of the book may be gained from a few 
quotations: “Our chief dependence for in- 
tellectual and moral progress is on our 
young people. Just now, when so many 
of our theories of social affairs have been 
found wanting, we may well encourage our 
young people to study the more effective 
application of Christian principles to the 
problems of the world.” In answer to the 
question, What sort of religious teaching 
do you feel the need of now? one young 
person answers, “I feel the need of teaching 
that will put religion on a sound intellectual 
basis.” Furthermore, young people say, 
“Christianity is the only force which will 
purge politics of its present corruptness.” 
There is a general unity of judgment that 
war is an unchristian method of settling 
disputes among nations. A final quota- 
tion gives another aspect of the “book 
which we highly approve: “Increasingly 
the social world is overshadowing in the 
normal mind the world which centers in 
the self. There is a growing belief, often 
amounting to a profound conviction, that 
religion may and should bring order out of 
the social chaos of the world. Give youth 
a consecrated and intelligent leadership 
which really believes in the applicability 
of Christianity to the needs of the world, 
and the power of the flood tide of de- 
veloping life will carry the world forward 
toward this divine consummation.” Our 
only adverse criticism of the book is a 
quotation on page 136, where “There is 
more faith in honest doubt” should be 
“There lives more faith in honest doubt.” 

E. F. 


Of American Beginnings 


THe GREAT VALLEY. .By Mary Johnston. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 


Among Miss Johnston’s many novels, 
The Great Valley compares favorably 
with anything she has previously pro- 
duced. Always most successful as a 
writer of historical fiction, particularly 
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where the past of her native State is 
concerned, her latest effort rises to 
heights of genuine power. It is a work of 
art—this story of the settlement of the 
Shenandoah Valley—which with vigor. 
and genuine pathos pictures the heroism 
of the first colonists who came thither 
in the middle years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, establishing their household gods 
upon what was then the western frontier, 
in the untrodden wilderness. What they 
endured, their hardships, their home- 
building, the sufferings inflicted by the 
awful seven years of the French and 
Indian War, are recounted in a manner 
which forcibly brings home to the reader 
the greatness of our debt to the founders 
of the Republic. 

The Great Valley rehearses the varied 
fortunes of a Scottish minister and his 
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family who emigrate to Virginia in 1735, 
and take up land in Burke’s Tract, on 
the far-flung borders of civilization. As 
the years pass, they prosper; the children 
grow up, marry, and are given in marriage. 
Later comes the war, bringing with it all 
the horrors of savage cruelty, the destruc- 
tion of their homes, and the carrying-off 
of the heroine, Elizabeth, with two of her 
children, into Indian captivity. Even- 
tually, with one little daughter, she 
manages to escape, and through intense 
privations finds her way back’ to her 
people. The story is told with a sym- 
pathy and imagination which render it 
very moving. The language employed has 
color, a mellow lusciousness, as well as 
dramatic force. We know of no con- 
temporary writer who can describe scenery 
with such poetic charm. Miss Johnston’s 
weather is one of her strong points. She 
loves snow, and the autumn particularly. 
Her descriptions of the winter landscape, 
of the woods flaming with the colors of the 
fall, are manifestly written con amore. 
Tbe final impression left upon the reader 
is that of a well-massed story which adds 
another chapter to the great epie of 
American beginnings—a thrilling state- 
ment of how the foundations of our country 
were laid in the tears and blood of name- 
less thousands. Out of great tribulation 
they came up, these ancestors of ours, 
to make possible for their descendants a 
democracy whose responsibilities we are 
prone to take for granted. A.B, H. 
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A Real College Girl 


Co-np. By Olive Deane Hormel. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


If this is a first novel, its author 
can congratulate herself upon showing 
promise. After the raw stuff camouflaged 
as college fiction which of late has flooded 
the bookshops, it is a relief to read a 
novel that is an honest attempt to portray 
with something like truth some of the 
lights and shadows of American Uni- 
versity life. Written with restraint and 
refinement, without suggestiveness, and 
avoiding the pitfalls of the melodramatic, 
Co-ed is a picture of life as it is for the 
average girl undergraduate in one of the 
colleges of the Middle West. From per- 
sonal experience, Miss Hormel takes her 
attractive young heroine through the four 
years of her college career, laying due 
stress upon each of its many-sided aspects 
—intellectual, social, emotional. Lucia 
Leigh, headed for Vassar, is persuaded to 
change her purpose by a chance visit to 
the university from which her father and 
mother graduated. What comes of her 
decision, her contacts with fraternity and 
elass politics, her mental awakening with 
her corresponding hunger for scholarship, 
her love-affairs, friendships, disappoint- 
ments, and triumphs,—these are all pre- 
sented vividly against the background of a 
vast institution which includes in its 
curriculum courses as widely separated as 
archeology and _ practical agriculture. 
Lucia is a real girl. Her adventures are 
recounted in a spirit of veracity which 
shirks nothing unpleasant, but whose in- 
nate delicacy keeps everything on a high 
plane. Miss Hormel has written a novel 
thoroughly American, very human—a 
creditable work of literary craftsmanship. 
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College Sermons 


Hatr-Hovurks WITH COLLEGH STUDENTS. 
William Alfred Millis, LL.D. Boston: 
Stratford Company. 1926. $2.00. 


Dr. Millis, who is president of Hanover — 
College, has‘put into this volume a dozen - 
sermons selected from a large number 
delivered to his students during an in- 
cumbency of some seventeen years, includ- 
ing with them a few addresses of equal 
interest to young people. It is a sound 
gospel that he preaches, one that ap- 
prehends the deeper meaning of the 
Master’s gospel, and emphasizes its salient 
messages; one also that shows his under- 
standing of and affection for young people. 
There is often plain speaking. There is 
always the personal note, as he appeals 
to his students to follow the gleam and 
give themselves to the power of an ideal. 
Dr. Millis very clearly believes that the 
real purpose of a college education is to 
make men and women of character and 
culture, to crystallize in their minds “a 
definite and energetic purpose,” to train — 
what he calls a “directive class” who 
shall be worthy leaders and true servants | 
of society. 


By 
The 
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The Wishing Ring 


CHARLOTTE E. WILDER 


Once upon a time there lived a king, 

and his little daughter, the princess. One 

_ morning he called her to him, and said: 
“My daughter, I am going on a long jour- 

ney. I must cross this blue lake that 
_ washes the shores of our island home and 

: climb the mountains that border it.” 

_ “But, father,” said the princess, “I shall 
be sad and alone while you are gone. 
There is no one for me to play with in 

_ this lonely castle. Nurse is always busy, 

’ and I shall have nothing to do the live- 

long day.” 

The king smiled, and drew forth a 
-easket encrusted with jewels. “I have 

_ here a gift for you,” he said, “that will 
make the time pass quickly. It is a pre- 
cious ring—a wishing ring.” So saying 

he slipped it on her finger. “When you 
turn it three times and wish aloud, what- 

_ ever you ask will be granted. But remem- 
ber—you can have only three wishes. And 

_ remember—there are wise wishes and 
foolish ones. Some bring trouble, and 
some—great happiness.” 

With that he took his leave, and the 

princess was so eager to begin wishing 

on the ring that she forgot to cry. It 
was nearly lunch time, and she felt very 
hungry. And so she turned the ring three 
times around and said quickly, “I wish 
for a feast!” 

Nothing happened. She looked all 
around the room; she peeked into the 
library and into the throne room. She 
even opened the front door and looked 
outside, although she knew that it would 
be very strange if a feast were spread 
out on the front steps, even though they 
Were marble ones! Then she clapped her 

_ hand to her head. “How stupid I am,” 
she exclaimed. ‘The feast will be on the 

_ dining-room table, of course!” 

And sure enough, there it was: pheas- 
ants, and humming-birds’ eggs, and can- 
died flowers, and juice of bluebells, and 
‘Many other things too good to mention. 
_ The princess sat right down and ate and 
ate, until she began to be sorry she had 
eaten at all. “Oh, dear, what a silly wish 
that was,” she said. “I never want to see 
another feast as long as I live.” 
She thought and thought what her next 

wish should be. Finally she turned the 
ring three times, and said: “I wish a 
closetful of dresses!” 

_ Then she ran straight up to her room 

‘in the tower of the castle, and threw open 

‘the closet door. It was full of dresses 

y color—peach, cherry, rose, and 

They were made of every kind 

ial—satin, silk, and velvet. There 
10r re of them than she had dreamed 
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of having, and they were prettier than 
she could have imagined. She put on one 
after another as fast as she could, and 
paraded before the seven tall mirrors 
that hung between her seven wide win- 
dows. She pirouetted and danced and 
turned her head from side to side like 
a proud peacock. But finally she began 
to feel hot and tired, and she noticed that 
the dresses were looking dirty and mussed. 
“Oh, dear, what a silly wish,” she ex- 
claimed; “I like my old blue frock the 
best. What can I wish for that will bring 
me the happiness my father spoke of?” 

She thought hard all that afternoon, 
and grew more and more lonely in the big, 
empty castle. At last she said: “Of 
course, I forgot the greatest wish of all.” 
She turned the ring three times, and said 
aloud: “I wish for a playmate.” 

Then she went down the winding stairs 
of the tower and began to search for the 
playmate through all the rooms of the 
eastle, even as far as the dungeon under- 


ground. But there was no one to be 
found. “Perhaps I turned the ring the 
wrong way,” she thought. She twisted 


it in the opposite direction, and said 
again, “I wish for a playmate.” ‘Then 
she went up all the stairs again, until she 
was once more in the tower room. 

“This wish must be too hard for the ring 
to grant,” she thought. But just then she 
heard someone calling—‘“‘Halloo! Halloo !’’ 
The voice sounded very far away and 
seemed to come from the lake. 

Quickly she ran to the window. There, 
in the middle of the rough water, she saw 
a rowboat with a little girl in it. She 
had no oars at all, and she was waving 


—_ 
Trees at Night 


EDITH MIRICK 


When darkness falls, I like to lie 

And watch the trees against the sky; 
To see beneath the stars and moon 
What curious shapes they all assume! 
Sometimes it’s giant figures stride. 
Across the sky; or fairies hide 

In leafy corners of each bough. 

And, then again, a friendly cow, 

Or rabbits munching leaves of green, 
Are all the shapes that can be seen. 
One night, where tall oaks tallest are, 
I saw an angel with a star 

Set like a jewel above her head 

Af ve are boughs like wings out- 


But with omni first faint signs of day, 
My angel slowly slipped away ; 

And where she stood was just a tree 
That smiled quite tamely down at me. 


her hands and calling for help. The boat 
rocked and tipped, so that the princess 
feared it might roll over at any moment. 

“What shallI do?” the princess thought. 
“Nurse is taking a nap, and the men are 
all away. I must help her; but the waves 
are so high, I am afraid.” 

However, she was a true princess, and 
knew she must conquer fear with courage. 


It’s Here! 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


This morning, when I first woke up, 
I thought, “I’m late, I know I’m late!” 

And then I snuggled down again, 
And yawned, “Oh, my, but this is great !” 


No rush, no school, no poor reports, 
No tests to make us quake with fear; 
Tll take a snooze to celebrate; 
For hip, hooray, vacation’s here! 
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As fast as she eould, she got out her 
bright blue rowboat and began to row 
toward the drifting boat. Her own boat 
rocked, and her shoes were wet with the 
water in the bottom of it, but she went 
on until she was alongside the boat of the 
strange little girl. 

“Come into my boat,” she called, 
will take you to my father’s castle.” 

The girl could not say anything, be- 
cause she was wet and shivering with 
the cold; but she smiled and nodded. 
Very, very carefully, the princess helped 
her across into her own boat, and covered 
her with her own coat. Then she began 
to row back again. She was thinking 
how pretty the stranger girl was with 
her black, curly hair and black eyes. 
The princess had golden hair and blue 
eyes, which is just the opposite; but that 
is sometimes very nice in friends. 

Finally, the little girl said timidly: 
“You must be the princess! Oh, I have 
often longed to see you and play with 
you; but I am only a poor fisherman’s 
daughter.” 

“What does that matter?” said the 
princess, laughing. We are both little 
girls, and I wished for a playmate.” Then 
she told her all about the ring. 

As soon as they reached the castle, the 
princess said: “There is a closetful of 
new dresses that my ring gave me. That 
was not such a foolish wish, because now 
I can give them all to you.” And she 
took off the stranger’s old, wet dress and 
put on her the prettiest one of all, 

“You must be hungry,” she said. ‘“What 
a lucky wish I made. There is a whole 
feast for you in the dining-room.” 
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While they were eating, the princess 
said, “Your rowboat has drifted away, 
so you must stay with me until your 
father comes for you. I wonder why the 
ring made it so hard for me to find 
you 9” 

* The little girl laughed, and said, “I 
think it is because it is a very wise ring. 
It knows that it is always, always true 
that to find a friend you must first help 
a stranger!” 

[All rights reserved] 


A Marble Garden 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“What is it, Gladys?” asked Miss Grant, 
teacher of the fourth grade, looking at 
the worried face of the little girl who 
stood at the desk. 

“T can’t make this division come right,” 
sighed the child, wearily. 

Miss Grant surveyed Gladys and then 
the thirty pupils in the room. 

It was June out-of-doors, with summer 
flowers, sweet summer smells, and summer 
birds. The children seemed limp and 
longing. Their eyes wandered from 
tangled maps to the leafy, green maze 
of the great maple before the schoolhouse. 
Hot, sticky fingers held idle pencils. 

“Children!” said the teacher, suddenly. 
“Instead of number work, this afternoon, 
we will have a flower lesson. For fifteen 
minutes, we will each think what is the 
strangest flower we ever saw, and then 
we all will tell about them.” 

The languid faces brightened, and the 
children settled themselves with an air of 
deep thought. 

“Teacher,” whined Tommie Choate, 
“supposing we never see any strange 
flowers, only jest plain ones?” 

“Tommie !—‘never saw’ and ‘just plain’! 
The flowers you think are common may 
be very strange.” 

Silence for fifteen minutes. 
“Time up!” called Miss Grant. 

Everybody sat up, erect and alert. 

“John, you may begin.” 

- “Jack-in-the-pulpit,” promptly returned 
John. “It’s very queer—looks like a little 
old man under a canopy.” 

The other children nodded their agree- 
ment. 

“Willow flowers,” said Frank. 
like yellow caterpillars.” 

“Splendid orchid I saw at the Flower 
Show,” announced Roy. “Looks just like 
a white dove.” } 

“Dandelion,” almost sobbed Tommie. 
“You said the plainest one; that’s the 
usualest I know, but it don’t seem a bit 
strange.” 

. “Most common,’ Tommie, and ‘doesn’t.’ 
Run out and pick a dandelion. Frank, 
take out the microscope!” directed the 
teacher. 

In turn, the children peeped through the 
magic glass and “oh-ed” and ‘“ah-ed” as 
they saw the multitude of tiny, perfect 
flowers in one dandelion. 

“Tt’s a whole garden!” cried Frank. 

So the children went on, naming flowers 
well known or little known, but each, for 
some reason, strange. 


Then— 


“Look 
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“Mine,” said Perey Lee, “is the red 
cedar fiower.” 

“Oh!” objected several. 
any !” 

“There is!” retorted Percy. “My father 
showed them to me, weenty yellowish 
things! Most folks don’t know it. My 
father didn’t till he read it in poetry, then 
he looked and saw it. He told me the 
poetry. It says— 

Red cedars blossom, too, though few folks know 
it, 

And look all dipped in sunshine hhke a poet. 

But,” added Percy, “you have to look just 

the right time, along late in May, gener- 

ally.” 

Gladys was the last to name her flower. 
“You’d never guess,’ she began. “It’s 
most as cold as ice, it’s pinkish-yellowish, 
and it’s very, very old, millions of years 
old.” 

“Oh! Oh!” gasped the children. 

“Tt’s marble,” she concluded. 

“That isn’t a real flower,” 
Percy. “That’s a made thing.” 

“No, it is not!’ contradicted Gladys. 
“It’s a kind of flower that grew long ago 
in the sea, and in these years it has turned 
into marble. It’s at my house.” 


“There isn't 


objected 


“Let’s see it!” proposed Frank. 
“We will ask Gladys’ mother,” said Miss 


The Word 


Oh, a word is a gem, or a stone, or a 
song, 
Or a flame, or a two-edged sword; 
Or a rose in bloom, or a sweet perfume, 
Or a drop of gall—is a word. 
—Llla Wheeler Wilco. 


Sentence Sermon 


'Tis not the hours that mark your day— 
But the deeds you do, the words you say. 
—G. Harrison Riley. 


Grant, “if she is willing that we should 
visit this wonderful flower in her house.” 

After a brief telephone conversation, 
Miss Grant continued, “We are invited to 
visit the flower this afternoon. Clear your 
desks !” 

Gladys led the party to her mother’s 
music room and to a large table with a 
shining top of tawny amber and tea-rose 
color. 

“Huh!” seoffed John. “That’s nothing 
but a marble-topped table. Where’s your 
flower ?” 

“Here and here and here,” returned 
Gladys, pointing to certain spots on the 
beautiful, variegated Italian marble. 

Sharp-eyed, the children peered at the 
marble; and Perey exclaimed, “That’s so! 
There’s an honest-to-goodness daisy, and 
another and another!” 

“Oh! Oh!” eried the children, staring 
at the pretty, round, English-daisy-like 
figures with dainty outspread petals. 

“And see this,’ said Miss Grant, point- 
ing to a lovely little fringed-edged flower 
like a harebell on its slender stem. 

“Tt’s a whole garden!” exclaimed Percy. 

“Tt is,’ agreed Miss Grant. “A sea 
garden in which unknown, ages ago, little 
flower-like creatures lived for a time and 
then died and became a part of the stone 
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made by countless small lime-built animals. 
This mass was melted by the furious heat 
from the interior of the earth and pressed 
down by mountains of sand arid rock above 
until it was changed into this beautiful 
marble which still shows part of the old 
sea garden. Have any of you seen in the 
sea little starry living creatures that look 
like these daisies and harebells?” 

“Sea anemones!” cried Percy. “And I 
vote for Gladys’ marble garden as the 
strangest flowers!” 


[All rights reserved] 


What “Juniors” Are Doing 


In Greater New York nearly 820,000 
pupils of the public schools are enrolled 
members of the Junior Red Cross. In 
1925, these Juniors, each doing his part 
in the way of service, spent more than 
$40,000 in welfare work. Two thousand 
needy pupils received eyeglasses. A 
child’s bed in a hospital is endowed. Five 
thousand dollars went to aid children 
of war veterans. At Christmas time, the 
Juniors sent three thousand boxes to 
children abroad, and distributed thou- 
sands of toys in New York City. The 
sewing classes of the organization made 
more than 20,000 garments and gave them 
to needy children. 

Dr. William §S. O’Shea, Superintendent 
of Schools of New York City, is proud of 
the Juniors, and he also praises principals 
and teachers for “their hearty and loyal 
efforts in aiding our American Junior Red 
Cross to carry on its noble work.” 


Heroic Principal 


To three hundred pupils of the Orange 
Field School at Orange, Tex., and to their 
parents as well, school principal P. M. 
Powell is a hero. A recent tornado, 
sweeping over Orange and vicinity, did 
damage to the amount of one million dol- 
lars. Mr. Powell, seeing the tornado ap- 
proaching, ordered his pupils to assemble 
in the school auditorium. He told them 
in everyday tones not to be frightened, 
and put each pupil on his honor to make 
no move which might start a panic. Byen 
when the noise of the storm drowned his 
voice, he talked calmly on; and three 
hundred children, their eyes on his moy- 
ing lips, sat quietly in their seats, even 
when one wall of the building was blown 
away. Not one of the children was in 
any way injured. 


The Cookstove 
MARY L. T. TUFTS 


Our cookstove cooks the nicest things: 
It steams and stews and boils; 

It fricassees and fries and bakes; 
It coddles and it broils. 


It sends out little purring sounds, 
That make it seem alive, — 

Or full of busy workers that 
Are clamoring inside. 


Delicious odors, too, it spreads; 
They tickle every nose, 

To tell us that it’s almost time © 
For dinner, I suppose. 4 


QF HOPLHE are making use of the Religious 
ti Arts Guild. At the Guild’s annual 
- meeting, held in the Hale Chapel, Boston, 
_ Mass., on Wednesday evening of Anniver- 
sary Week, W. H. Ritter, secretary- 
_ treasurer, reported that the outstanding 
feature of the year had been the growth 
of demands made upon the Guild for 
specialized advice. Mr. Ritter said: 
“As secretary of the Guild, I receive a 
great many letters, and I have been struck 
by the fact that almost every one is a 
} request for professional advice. People 
are beginning to realize that good art, 
especially religious art, cannot be bought 
from commercial firms. All these are 
business concerns, and to be financially 
successful must cater to the popular taste; 
and the popular taste means the fashion 
of the hour. Church art should be above 
the mode of the moment, which is essen- 
tially transient, while religious worship 
is permanent. Moreover, works of art, to 
be religious in character, must proceed 
from a devout heart. It can never be 
assumed that because a man is successful 
as a builder of houses and banks, it must 
follow that he knows how to build 
churches; neither is the interior decorator 
necessarily able to paint prophets and 
saints. The sculptor who can create a 
glorious memorial to the God of War may 
fail to depict the Prince of Peace. 
“The Guild should help the public to 
find artists who have proved their ability 
in our field; therefore we need to collect 
a country-wide list of artists and artisans 
who can safely be trusted with the beauti- 
fication of our churches and their service. 
During the past ten years I have had the 
pleasure of designing memorials to the 
value of about half a million dollars, 
and have found that in all cases the essen- 
tial pleasure and satisfaction of the donor 
has been the result of the welding of 
interests of donor, artist, and artisans. 
The story of the gift, the shaping of this 
into a design, and the sympathetic execu- 
tion, all must combine to bring about such 
a vital result as would be the case could 
the donor be also artist and artisan. 
“Tt should be the purpose of this Guild 
to teach that a memorial, be it tablet or 
eathedral, cannot be bought ready made; 
we must teach the individual that he 
cannot go to the store and buy a stock 
memorial, set it up in the church, and 
say, ‘This expresses my peculiar and per- 
sonal thanksgiving for special mercies 
received.’ And having convinced him of 
this, we must stand ready to show him 
how he can make his thank offering the 
tangible evidence of personal devotion. 
“In all its branches, our Guild must 
put down religious fashion, and exalt reli- 
gious art.” 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte is planning to 
establish a branch of the Guild on the 
‘Pacific Coast. Mr. Ritter read this letter 
from Dr. Wendte: 
_ “My present thought is that our Guild 
should span the continent in its endeavors. 
I am in process of creating a branch of 
the Guild in Berkeley or San Francisco. 
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For Art—Not Fashion—in Religion 


Guild holds interesting and profitable annual meeting 


We plan to have a library of books and 
plates bearing on the subject. I shall 


start this with a gift of three or four. 


hundred books on architecture, sculpture, 
painting, drama, and music, to which I 
am adding about two hundred and fifty 
large photographs of the classic, Gothic, 
and Renaissance periods; also fifteen hun- 
dred stereopticon slides and other ma- 
terial. I hope to secure for all this a 
suitable place, probably in our Theological 
School in Berkeley, where they may be 
accessible. We plan to have a series of 
lectures on relevant topics. May I not 
suggest that something of this kind be 
done in Boston, possibly in connection 
with the Harvard Divinity School. I am 
writing to the President of Meadville 
Theological School, suggesting that such a 
plan be adopted in Chicago.” 

Mr. Ritter read also many practical 
suggestions as to how the Guild might 
co-operate with the churches in the im- 
provement of religious art. These sug- 
gestions were sent in by members in 
response to a circular letter mailed out 
before the annual meeting. 

From Rey. Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago, 
Tll., author of “Art and Religion,’ came 
this letter: “Please report my increasing 
faith in the timeliness and vitality of our 
movement. ... Behind our interest in the 
arts must ever be, I think, the deep desire 
for religion itself and the emphasis on 
worship as the primary category in reli- 
gion. .. . The current movement of im- 
provement in church building is decidedly 
on the up-swing. Yet there are still most 
unfortunate works being done. ... The 
course which I am now giving in the reli- 
gious arts has twenty-two students from 


‘two divinity schools and the University [of 


Chicago].” 

The secretary reported that Mrs. Hugene 
R. Shippen, the chairman on pageantry, 
has arranged to give, before Christmas, 
a series of lectures on “How to Conduct 
a Pageant,’ the lectures to be amplified 
by demonstrations; and that Mrs. Theo- 
dore C. Williams, chairman on memorials, 
had visited a number of architects in Bos- 
ton and New York City and has already 
gathered an excellent nucleus for a per- 
manent collection of photographs of me- 
morials. It is intended that all depart- 
ments shall make similar collections which 
shall be accessible to all members upon 
request. 

The Guild elected two honorary mem- 
bers. One was Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
distinguished Unitarian hymn writer, and 
the other was Dr. Wendte, lifelong pro- 
moter of religious art. 

In the first of a series of short addresses 
at the meeting, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, 
the president, recommended a course in 
the basie principles of religious art for 
theological schools. ‘‘Moreover,” he said, 
“every church should have its art com- 
mittee, responsible directly to the congre- 
gation, to pass upon all gifts or memorials 
of a non-utilitarian character, with power 


to accept or decline the objects offered. 
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Such a committee might indeed render 
valuable service in eliminating from our 
parish houses decorations and pictures 
which so often are below the standard of 
present-day taste. Let us recommend to 
music committees in the churches the em- 
ployment of a competent director, in place 
of the usual quartette, whose duty shall 
be to develop a volunteer chorus along 
with better congregational singing. 

“The Religious Arts Guild aims to serve 
as a clearing-house of standards and ac- 
tual accomplishments in the field of reli- 
gious art. It offers its service along these 
lines to churches of all names, without 
money and without price, to the extent of 
its resources supplied by disinterested 
persons.” 

Thompson Stone spoke for the Music 
Committee on “How to Bridge the Gap 
Between Religion and Musical Art.” The 
address was of lasting value as a piece of 
expert advice. Rey. Henry Wilder Foote 
addressed the meeting on “The Conduct of 
Worship.” His thesis was ‘Art consists in 
doing the thing to be done in the simplest, 
most direct, most fitting manner.” The 
duty of a clergyman was defined as the 
awakening of a spirit of worship, of a 
sense of wonder and awe, without the in- 
troduction of ideas calculated to arouse 
intellectual antagonism. Architecture and 
music were pronounced aids to these ends. 
Mr. Foote explained his belief that the 
natural course of liberal congregations is 
likely to be the development of the tradi- 
tional congregational form of worship. 
He urged familiarity, as far as order is 
concerned; variety in material, not in 
order ; unobtrusive and gracious transition 
between the various features of the serv- 
ice; the elimination of notices from the 
service. 

Milton T. Garvin gave a stimulating 
address on “Religious Art As It Should 
Express Itself in Our Liberal Churches.” 
He said that the time had arrived for 
the liberal church to act as the forerunner 
of a new era of beauty. If religion is 
alive and growing, she will create beauti- 
ful symbols of her growth in grace and in 
the knowledge of the truth, and she will 
seek out artists who can interpret modern 
religious thought, making the churches the 
art centers of the country. Miss Gertrude 
Crosby of Baltimore, Md., spoke of a very 
successful pageant given in her church, 
inspired by the Nativity Pageant of the 
Second Church in Boston. Rey. William 
S. Jones of Portsmouth, N. H., emphasized 
the spirit of worship as the source of all 
beauty in the church service. 

These officers were elected: Milton TT, 
Garvin, honorary president; Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen, president; Rev. Von Ogden 
Vogt, vice-president; W. H. Ritter, secre- 
tary-treasurer ; Miss Frances Dadmun and 
Rey. Walter S. Swisher, directors. 


Montciatr, N.J.—The Alliance branch 
of Unity Church pledged $1,000 to the 
Unitarian Foundation at its annual meet- 
ing. This brought the contribution of 
Unity Church at that date to $9,915, with 
other pledges yet to come in. 
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Meadville School in Farewell Service 


Honorary doctorate conferred upon Professor Hutcheon 


EFORE STUDENTS and faculty of the 

Meadville Theological School closed 
the doors at Meadville, they held a servy- 
ice of farewell on Wednesday evening, 
June 2. They met for this occasion in the 
chapel of the oldest of the buildings that 
have been erected for use of the School— 
Divinity Hall, dedicated in 1852. The 
service was well attended; and after the 
service, members of the School and their 
friends gathered at an informal reception 
in Hunnewell Hall, the latest addition to 
the buildings, which was erected in 1903. 
A third building, Huidekoper Hall, the 
library, was built in 1890. 

Organ music for the occasion was 
played by Kenneth C. Walker, M. T. §., 
1926. Following the organ prelude and 
processional, the congregation sang the 
hymn, “O Mother of our morning’s grace,” 
which was written by Dr. H. H. Barber 
for the anniversary meeting in 1920. 
Then the congregation read these sen- 
tences responsively with Prof. Charles H. 
Lyttle: 


Minister: 

We have gathered together this even- 
ing in this quiet room, where for many 
years the members of our School have met 
for worship and meditation, to recall the 
inspirations and the fellowship of the 
past, and with prayer and mutual encour- 
agement to set our faces toward the 
future of our School and the cause it 
serves. 

Congregation: 

We remember with thankfulness the 
purposes of its founders, and of all who 
by gifts of self or worldly means have 
labored that the pure religion of Jesus, 
the earnest faith of the wise and good 
of every age in Love and Truth, might 
be realized in the souls of men and the 
institutions of society. 


Minister: A 

Their bodies are buried in peace, but 
their spirit lives forevermore; for though 
that which is seen is temporal, the un- 
seen influences of the spirit are eternal. 


Congregation: 

We remember with gratitude the faith- 
ful servants of our School, since its estab- 
lishment in this green and pleasant land, 
who have ‘sought with devotion to in- 
terpret the sacred experiences of our race 
to the prophets and pastors of the future; 
and to unite their pupils with the spir- 
itual leaders of history in one solemn fel- 
lowship of vision and service. 

Minister: 

Whatever has been true, whatever has 
been sincere, whatever has been noble and 
generous in the words they have spoken, 
has not perished, but in honest and good 
hearts still brings forth fruit a hundred- 
fold. 


Congregation: 
For the seed was sown in the hearts of 
hundreds of young men, who through the 


years have come to this cloistered hilltop 
to consecrate their highest powers to God 
and man. Here they have striven with 
doubt and sin, here they have wrestled 
with the angel of the Most High for a 
blessing; and from this hallowed place 
they have gone to the farthest parts of 
earth to preach in deed and word the 
divine nature of man and the universal 
love of God. 

Minister: 

By a great cloud of witnesses we are 
encompassed in this hour. In their hearts 
as in ours, our School is builded, with 
foundations that cannot be shaken; 
through their fidelity and ours it lives 
and shall live, a power for righteousness, 
good will and peace, unchanged by chang- 
ing place. 


The congregation joined in the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Thou Eternal and Holy One, the strength 
and stay of all who seek to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to walk reverently ; with- 
out whose spirit we should labor in vain to 
build anew: bestow on us, we pray Thee, 
the vision and the courage to Thy sery- 
ants in the past. Sanctify our projects 
and uplift our hopes by remembrance of 
its countless blessings, unto the contin- 
uance and increase of the same through 
the indwelling of Thy spirit, both now 
and evermore. Amen. 


Prof. Darwin A. Leavitt read the Scrip- 
ture lesson from Ephesians iv. Prof. 
Clayton A. Bowen gave a retrospect of 
the history of the School in Meadville, 


from its founding in 1844 to the present 


day. Another hymn by Dr. Barber, writ- 
ten for the anniversary service in 1904, 
was sung—‘“Send Thou by whom Thou 
wilt, O God!” 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divi- 
nity was conferred upon Prof. Robert 
James Hutcheon, Hackley professor of 
Ethics and the Philosophy of Religion. 
Rey. Walter C. Green, secretary of the 
faculty, announeed the award of the -Bil- 
lings prizes in publie speaking. The ad- 
dress of the evening was given by Presi- 
dent Franklin C. Southworth, who dis- 
cussed seriously and hopefully the ques- 
tion, “Shall the Future Be Worthy of the 
Past?” Professor Hutcheon offered prayer. 
Then the final hymn was sung—one writ- 
ten by Rev. Frank L. Phalen, M. T. S., 
1886, for the anniversary in 1904—“O Holy 
Father, past and future holding.” Mr. 
Green pronounced the benediction. Dur- 
ing the recessional, the congregation re- 
mained seated until the faculty and stu- 
dents had left the ehapel. 

At the reception, remembrances were 
presented to Professor Leavitt, who re- 
tires this June, Mr. Green, Joseph Fox 
and Mrs. Fox, caretakers of Divinity Hall 
for twenty-three years, and Mrs. Kelsey, 
matron of Hunnewell Hall. 


Heresy in Holland 
(Continued from page 590) 
the great hero of the Christian Reformed 
Church. He was not only a theologian but 


also a politician. The general conception 
is that theology and politics do not agree, 


but Kuyper was successful in both. For 
Several years he was the prime minister 
of Holland, and made his political party, 
the Anti-Revolutionists, a strong power 
in the state. In 1880 he founded in 
Amsterdam the Free University on Cal- 
vinistic principles. Finally, in 1886, he 
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and many with him seceded from the 
Dutch Reformed Church and established 
a new denomination—that of the “Gere- — 
formeerde” Church. Dr. Kuyper was a 
man of great energy and knowledge, and 
published many books on all kinds of 
theological and political subjects. He 
seems to have made considerable propa- 
ganda among the Hollanders in the United 
States. Once he visited this country, and 
delivered on that occasion his Stone lec- 
tures on Calvinism in Prineeton Univer- 
sity. 

To-day the “Gereformeerde” Church in 
Holland has about 570,000 members. This 
number does not seem large, but for little 
Holland it means about onetwelfth of 
the population. The denomination has 
two institutions for the training of min- 
isters—one in Kampen, and the Free Uni- 
versity in Amsterdam, which has faculties 
of theology, law, medicine, and letters. 
The churches develop a considerable power 
in the religious and also in the political 
life of Holland. They have no state funds, 
so that their giving is very great. 

Of late years, efforts have been made 
to unite Calvinism with Culture and get 
a better insight into the problems of the 
authority of Scripture and other articles 
of faith. But, alas, the followers of 
Kuyper show little rapprochement—even 
harsh intolerance; as, for example, the 
trial in question. Dr. Geelkerken is dis- 
missed from the denomination by the Gen- 
eral Synod of the “Gereformeerde” Church 
held at Assen the middle of last month. 
De Nederlander says, “The Geelkerken’ 
ease is treated in a purely Roman way.” 

In 1909, Dr. Geelkerken received the 
degree of Doctor of Theology from the 
Free University in Amsterdam. Some con- 
sider him a modern man; but he reveals 
strongly that Kuyper and Bavinck were 
his teachers, and he is far from what we 
liberals would like him to be. They asked 
him why he preached on the difficulties 
in Genesis i-iii. His answer was that he 
had realized in his ministerial career that 
many people in the “Gereformeerde” 
Church in general, and especially in his 
own parish, are at a loss concerning those 
difficulties. Dr. Geelkerken did not com- 
promise—he interpreted things as he him- 
self considered them. So he rejected the 
advice of Dr. Kuyper, who counsels in his 
book ‘De Gemeene Gratie,” to prevent — 
trouble about certain points,—‘As soon 
as one disagrees with us, he should not 
ring the bell to call the congregation, 
that we are setting the Church on fire. 
He should not cry fire, but compromise.” 

The Geelkerken case seems to be having 
a good deal of influence in Holland, and 
must be considered as a step toward lib- 
eralism. Especially significant is the fact 
that the churches of Amsterdam in which 
Dr. Geelkerken preaches did not accept 
the resolution of the Synod. According 
to the Telegraaf, Dr. Geelkerken is in- 
vited to give a series of lectures in New 
York and Chicago. Let us hope, if he is 
going to visit us, that he may receive 
from the democratic and progressive 
church life of America new inspiration 
for his endeavors toward the freedom of 


truth. ; W. J. Hurzuvea. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
MBADVILLE, PA. 


R. HORACE WESTWOOD of Toledo, 
_ + Ohio, will serve as mission preacher 
_ for the Unitarian Laymen’s League during 
_ its forthcoming season of mission activity. 
From October on, Dr. Westwood will be 
constantly in the field, giving the addresses 
for most of the missions that are being 
arranged by the League. In addition, the 
League hopes to engage other ministers of 
the fellowship for occasional service dur- 
ing the season. The American Unitarian 
Association has agreed to obtain and 
_ finance supplies for Dr. Westwood’s pulpit 
during his period of service with the 
League. 

Missions of one week and shorter mis- 
' sions of four days are planned by the 


REV. HORACE WESTWOOD, D.D. 


League under direction of Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall, executive vice-president, with.the 
possibility of one or two ten-day missions 
in especially strategic centers. A minimum 
program of ten missions is contemplated; 
but it is hoped that returns from the 
Foundation campaign in the autumn and 
co-operation from other sources will per- 
mit expansion of this program. 
Dr. Westwood is the son of a missionary, 
and at the beginning of his ministry was 
a Methodist mission preacher. It is not 
strange that he has emphasized the value 
and power of the preaching mission. 
Every great religious movement in history, 
he says, has been a preaching mission; 
witness the Wesleyan revival in England 
and the beginning of Christianity itself. 
It was Dr. Westwood, more than any 
_ other single person, who first suggested 
- ‘Preaching missions to the Bn as one 


io 
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Dr. Westwood, League Mission Preacher 


His success in the field and his pecleroaiitd 


preacher—one conducted in 1923 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., and the other in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., last November. As an im- 
mediate result of the latter mission, seven- 
teen persons at the final evening meeting 
became members of the First Unitarian 
Church in Oklahoma City. Another suc- 
cessful mission of the League was held 
in Dr. Westwood’s own church in Toledo 
last October, when Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van was the preacher. 

Dr. Westwood’s father was a missionary 
to the railroad builders, the fishermen, 
and the stevedores of England, and the 
son was a public school teacher in 
Grimsby, England, at the age of thirteen. 
He was a local preacher at sixteen, and 
at the age of nineteen he became a 
preacher in the Primitive Methodist 
Church. Dr. Westwood’s first American 
home was at Point Pelee Island, Ontario, 
where he had charge of the Methodist 
circuit. In the following year he preached 
among the lumbermen in Michigan, and 


-was so successful in that field that he 


received special ordination at the hands 
of Bishop William A. Quayle in 1906. 
After a few years in the Methodist 
ministry, Dr. Westwood entered’ the 
Divinity School of Northwestern Univer- 


sity (Garrett Biblical Institute) for fur- 


ther study. Later he was a student at 
Meadville Theological School. He com- 
pleted his studies at the University of 
Chicago and the University of Wisconsin. 
In 1910 he accepted a call to the First 
Unitarian Church in Youngstown, Ohio. 
Three years later he went to All Souls 
Church in Winnepeg, Man. He was called 
to his present pastorate in Toledo in 1919. 

The first mission this autumn will be 
the forty-third which the League has con- 
ducted since the first experimental mission 
in St. Louis, Mo., in November of 1921. 
Two other. missions were held by the 
local League chapter with the co-operation 
of headquarters. In other instances the 
League has given counsel and assistance 
to parishes which have conducted their 
own missions. The total attendance on 
the forty-five missions was 105,486 per- 
sons. Notably high attendance records 
were made at the missions in Worcester, 
Mass., December 31-January 7, 1922-23; 
in Oakland, Calif., March 18—April 1, 


1923; in Salem, Mass., October 21-28, 
1923; and in Washington, D.C., April 
13-20, 1924. 


For the two years from 1922 to 1924, 
Dr. Sullivan served exclusively as the 
League’s mission preacher. He had been 
peculiarly equipped for this work. As a 
Roman Catholie priest, he had been one 
of the Paulist Fathers, whose special field 
is mission work among non-Catholics. 
Thus both Dr. Sullivan and Dr. West- 
wood, in two very different backgrounds, 
had acquitted themselves well in the mis- 
sion field before they became Unitarian. 
It is more than a coincidence that they 
have been particularly chosen to’ leave 
their parishes as preaching missioners for 
the liberal faith. 
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King’s Chapel Union Services 


The First Church in Boston, Mass., will 
co-operate with King’s Chapel in Boston 
in union services during the summer, from 
June 27 to September 26. The services 
will be held in the Chapel at 10 a.m. 
There will be a short organ recital at the 
end of each service. 

The preachers will be as follows: June 
27, Rev. H. E. B. Speight, D.D., minister 
of King’s Chapel; July 4, Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., Minister Emeritus of King’s 
Chapel; July 11, Rev. George A. Mark, 
First Church in Somerville, Mass.; July 
18, Rev. Edward Cummings, Minister Emer- 
itus of the First Church in Boston, secre- 
tary of the World Peace Foundation; July 
25, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D.; August 
1, Rev. R. H. Baldwin, First Parish, Fra- 
mingham, Mass.; August 8, 15, Prof. Clay- 
ton R. Bowen, Th.D., Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, Ill.; August 22, Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, assistant minister 
of King’s Chapel; August 29, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D.; September 5, Rev. Edward 
Cummings; September 12, 19, 26, Rev. 
H. E. B. Speight, D.D. © 


Summer in Cohasset, Mass. 


The First Parish in Cohasset, Mass., 
will keep its doors open for services dur- 
ing the summer season. With three ex- 
ceptions, the pulpit from July 4 to August 
28 will be filled by visiting preachers. 
There will be special music by an aug- 
mented choir for these services. Auto- 
mobile transporation will be provided for 
those people who cannot otherwise at- 
tend church. The church is on the com- 
mon on the main road to Cape Cod, and 
a special invitation is extended to summer 
tourists on the South Shore and Sunday 
automobilists to attend the services. 

Following is the schedule of preachers: 
July 4, Rev. John H. Applebee, D.D., 
Syracuse, N.Y.; July 11, Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, D.D., Detroit, Mich.; July 158, 


Rey. Frederic J. Gauld, minister of the 
First Parish, Cohasset; July 25, Rey. 
Preston Bradley, D.C.L., Chicago, IIl.; 


August 1, Rev. Frederic J. Gauld; August - 
Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; August 15, Rey. Frederic J. 
Gauld; August 22, Dr. 8. A. Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; August 29, Rev. Frederick May Eliot, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Union Services, Nahant, Mass. 


At the first union service of the summer 
season at Nahant, Mass., Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot was the preacher. Other Unitarian 
ministers in the pulpit will be Rev. Abbot 
Peterson of Brookline, Mass., on July 25, 
and Dr. Charles E. Park of Boston, Mass., 


~ 


on September 5. 


Parish News—in Type 


With reporting the meetings of -Anni- 
versary Week and other events of a very 
active spring season, many items of parish 
news now in type are delayed in publica- 
tion and will be included in forthcoming 
issues of THE REGISTER. 
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Churches Plan for Another Year 


_ Annual meetings elect officers, hear reports, build for future 


Ann Arsor, Micu.—An increase in the 
minister’s salary was voted, to take effect 
in October. G. Stevenson Groh was elected 
to the board of trustees to succeed him- 
self, and the two new trustees elected 
were Mrs. Frank Leverett and Prof. Z. C. 
Dickenson. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Reports indicated 
that the church had completed a success- 
ful year, with a substantial increase in 
membership and financial support. Rey. 
Thomas J. Horner was re-elected minister 
for the coming year. 


RipcEewoon, N.J.—Richard Wheelock, re- 
tiring president of the society, presented 
plans for later approval of the church for 
a new Sunday-school and lecture room 
which can be built onto the rear of the 
chureh at a cost of approximately $2,200. 
The report of the treasurer disclosed an 
exceptionally prosperous condition. The 
minister, Rev. Hubert A. Wright, commend- 
ing the society for its solidarity, declared : 
“With you, everyone is a_ worker.” 
Charles T. Greene was. elected president ; 
Halsey Newkirk was re-elected secretary, 
and Ray M. Gidney treasurer. Retiring 
trustees were re-elected, and Mr. Wheelock 
was chosen to fill out the unexpired term 
of Mr. Greene. 


SrocktTon, Catir.—Officers chosen were: 
Dr. Ellis Harbert, president; Mrs. 8S. M. 
Wakefield, vice-president; Mrs. E. K. Du- 
pont, secretary; Mrs. HE. C. Clowes, treas- 
urer; and Dr. D. P. Hull, Albert Heil, 
E. C. Benedict, W. C. Todd, and H. B. 
Allen, trustees. 


PLyMouTH, Mass.—Reports stated that 
in five years the enrollment of the church 
school had increased from thirty-five to 
eighty-one and that parish organizations 
were, generally, in flourishing condition. 
Hleven new families were added to the 
parish during the past year. The budget 
for the coming year was increased by 
$800. After twenty-five years’ service, 
Henry W. Royal resigned as clerk and 
Alfred Barnes was elected. The members 
of the Parish Committee were re-elected 
as follows: Dr. L. B. Reed, chairman; 
Mrs. Walter Boyden, L. C. Tripp, John B. 
Washburn, Warren Strong. Frank D. 
Bartlett was chosen treasurer. 


Urspana, Inu.—Increased church attend- 
ance, and the reception of new members 
this spring, were items in the reports. 
The treasurer reported a small balance 
on hand after paying a note. A revised 
constitution and by-laws were adopted. 
Trustees elected were Prof. Otto G. Schaf- 
fer, Miss Anna C. Glover, and Prof. Rex- 
ford Newcomb to fill the unexpired term 
of Prof. F. W. Scott. 


Lone BracH, Catir.—The church is 
prospering financially and increasing in 
membership, reports showed. Field Secre- 
tary Carl B. Wetherell spoke, urging as- 
sistance in defeating proposed anti-evolu- 
tion legislation in California. Trustees 


chosen were Clyde Whipple (re-elected), 
J. E. Upton (re-elected), and Fred Hodson. 


Quincy, Mass.—Reports presented indi- 
cated progress in general, and in several 
instances a special advance in the work 
of the church. Clarence Burgin presided 
as moderator and was re-elected treas- 
urer of the parish. J. Brooks Keyes was 
re-elected clerk of the parish. Assessors 
elected for three years were Edward H. 
Dewson, Francis J. Carr, and Miss Harriet 
B. Pierce. 


Sat LAKE City, UTAH.—Reports showed 
steady advancement, increased efforts at 
purposive activity, and growth in num- 
bers. Trustees elected were Mrs. ©. W. 
Watson and Mrs. James H. Wolfe, re- 
elected, and A. F. Palm to fill the unex- 
pired term of Judge J. W. Cherry, A. J. 
Baer and Warner P. Jerrell were chosen 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. 


West BrIDGEWATER.—The society was 
reported in good financial condition. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, 


Arthur E. Ryder; clerk, Mrs. Eben T. 
Wood; treasurer, Walter C. Dunbar : 
Parish Committee (for two years), 


Arthur E. Ryder and Mrs. William Har- 
low; trustee of the Mary P. Whitman 
fund, Alfred F. Howard. 


OLEVELAND, OntIo.—Addition of eighty 
new members to the church and an in- 
crease in the enrollment of the church 
school of fourteen per cent. were reported 
for the past year. New members of the 
board of trustees chosen were Dale Brown, 
Mrs. W. G. Waitt, W. J. Watson, Mrs. 
Bulla A. Stevens, H. K. Oakes; Nominating 
Committee, Harold H. Burton, W. G. 
Stephan, Miss Ida McKean. Mrs. Don P. 
Mills was chosen to the Membership Com- 
mittee. The trustees elected the following 
officers: President, Harold H. Burton; 
vice-president, F. Allen Whiting; secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. D. Savage; treasurer, 
Jesse A. Fenner. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—The Music Com- 
mittee and a few other persons specially 
interested in the church music offered to 
reconstruct the organ. The detailed plans 
for the work are made, and the money 
is in hand to pay for it. The offer was 
gratefully accepted, and the work will be 
done during the summer. About $8,000 
will be spent, and the rebuilt instrument 
will represent a value of about $18,000. 
Elections were as follows: Parish Com- 
mittee—Charles H. Stevens, chairman, 
Walton H. Sears, William G. Rice; Music 
Committee—Edward S. Fessenden, chair- 
man, William T. Foster, Mrs. James A. 
Bailey; treasurer, Edward A. Bailey; 
clerk, Frank Y. Wellington. i 


Trenton, N.J.—Prof. Tobias Brill was 
re-elected: president of the church. Rey. 
A. R. Shelander, formerly minister of the 
church, spoke on “The Progress of the 
Church.” On behalf of the congregation, 
Professor Brill presented Mr, Shelander 
with a small box of gold. ' 
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FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Harry L. Pope was 
elected for his twentieth term as clerk; _ 
Herman H. Hathaway was elected for his ~ 
thirty-fifth term as_ treasurer. The 
resignation of James A. Stetson, who has 
served six years as superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, was accepted. The Sunday- 
school was placed in two divisions, with 
Mrs. Howard Crowell in charge of the 
junior division and Roswell Dunham in 
charge of the senior division. Mr. Stet- 
son was presented with two beautiful 
Oriental rugs by the society and Sunday- 
school. Reports of the different com- 
mittees showed that the society has had a 
busy and _ successful year. The mem- 
bership of the Sunday-school is 196; last 
year there was thirty-two per cent. perfect 
attendance. The society gratefully ac- 
cepted a deed from Mrs. Clara Broughton 
of the land at the southeast corner of 
Union and Green Streets. This land will 
become church property and be laid out in 
a park. 


Boston, Mass. (First Church).—The 
by-laws were amended to increase the 
Executive Committee from seven to nine 
members. The following officers were 
elected: Moderator, Philip L. Spalding; 
clerk, J. McC. Sturgis; treasurer, Joseph G. 
Francis; new members on the Executive 
Committee—to serve three years, F. Rock- 
wood Hall, Charles W. Ward, Mrs. Her- 
vey F. Armington; to serve two years, 
Charles H. Montague; to serve one year, 
Mrs. Myles Standish. Members of the fol- 
lowing committees were also elected: 
Membership Committee—Hervey F. Ar- 
mington, chairman, Miss Jane Cummings, 
Miss Elizabeth W. Munroe, Charles O. 
Prescott, Clarence S. Angell; Nominating 
Committee—Eliot N. Jones, chairman, 
Miss Alice P. Tapley, Edmund 8. Brig- 
ham, Mrs. Marshall B. Fanning, Larra W. 
Munroe. 


WuiTMan, Mass.—The following officers 
were chosen for the coming year: Win- 
throp F. Atwood, Henry W. Chandler, 
W. D. Vining, Frederick M. Penniman, 
Randall B. Cook, Mrs. Hthel C. Bearce, 
Mrs. Mabel Hoyt, board of trustees: 
George D. Soule, clerk; Mrs. Allie A. 
Snow, treasurer; F. M. Clouter, Ran- 
dall B. Cook, auditors. 


Sr. Lours, Mo. (Church of the Unity) — 
The following trustees were elected to 
serve three years: William B. Ittner, 
Harry C. Reiner, Lewis Gustafson, John B. 
Strauch. 


Hast BrRmGEWATER, Mass.—Reports 
read and approved showed the parish to 
be in good financial condition. Samuel K. 
Nutter was re-elected clerk, and Charles F. 
Mann was re-elected a member of the 
Finance Committee for three years. Mrs. 
Clarence Chandler and Richard Bartlett 
were elected members of the Parish Com- 
mittee. 


EuGENE, Ore.—Members elected to the 
Board of Trustees were Rev. Frank Fay 
Eddy, L. 8. Hunter, BE. W. Merrell, and 
Charles Whytal. The members whose 
terms are unexpired are Dugald Campbell, 
Mrs. BE. M. Terpenning, Mrs. R. C. Crow, 
and Chester M, Lawrence, president. — 
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_ New Lonpon, Conn.—The report of the 
treasurer proved satisfactory. Reports 

read by the secretary and treasurer of 
the Women’s Alliance denoted a good 

year’s work. The following persons were 
elected to serve on the Board of Trus- 
tees; Dr. John G. Stanton, president; 
James A. Glass, vice-president; David T. 
Whiton, secretary; George W. Berry, 
_ treasurer; Mrs. George W. Berry, Miss 
Agnes M. Rogers, and Richard N. Wood- 
- worth. : 


WHEELING, W.Va.—The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Mrs. E. C. 
_ Hwing; vice-president, Robert Luke; sec- 
retary, Mrs. C. R. Hubbard; treasurer, 
Clarence Harris; Board of Trustees— 
Mrs. E. C. Ewing, Miss Elizabeth Cum- 
mins, Robert Luke, S. M. Rice, and EB. W. 
Krause. Reports indicated an unusually 
successful year. 


Menpon, Mass.—Reports were heard 
from the various officers, and the follow- 
ing elections were made: Clerk, Free- 
man ©. Lowell; treasurer, Edwin L. Wil- 
son; Parish Committee—Mrs. Willa 
_ Hamant, Mrs. Annie Darling, Herbert J. 


ence Bennett; solicitors—Mrs. Julia Swan, 
Mrs. Mary Taft, Mrs. Alice Smith, Miss 
Mildred Trask, Mrs. Florence Dayenport, 
Mrs. John Esty; Musical Committee— 
Edward I. Chapman, Mrs. Abbie Steere, 
Mrs. Nan Smith. 


' CampBringE, Mass. (Harvard Street 
Church) .—Several new members were ad- 
mitted to the parish. Rey. Frank O. 
Holmes; minister of the church for the 
past six years, read an inspiring report 
covering the work of the year and the 
opportunities for future growth. He 
dwelt particularly on the marked success 
of the chorus choir, recently established 
from among the young people of the 
parish, under the able guidance of Mrs. H. 
Carleton Slack, soloist at the church for 
many years. Mr. Holmes also spoke of 
the large attendance at church this 
spring. Congregations for many weeks 
preceding Haster were very large, cul- 
minating with a record attendance on 
Haster Day. The following persons were 
elected to the Standing Committee: Mrs. 
Austin C. Wellington, Mrs. Helen T. 
Bailie, Lucius M. Perry, Walter B. Davis, 
Clinton S. Raynor, Alfred F. Truax, 
Nathan B. Lincoln. Fred T. Rundlett 
was elected clerk, and Clarence A. Saul, 
treasurer. 


SciruaTE, Mass.—The reports showed 
Satisfactory growth in the various lines of 
work. Thirteen new names had _ been 
- added to the church membership list, plans 
made for securing a ‘piece of land for a 
parsonage lot, and work started by the 
Laymen’s League for improving the con- 
dition of the church grounds. The min- 
_ ister’s salary will be increased the coming 
_*year, and a special program is being 
arranged for the summer, when preachers 
of reputation will occupy the pulpit. The 
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William D. Johnson; parish clerk. Mrs. 
Edith D. Bonney; Parish Committee— 
Mrs. C. W. Frye, Thomas H. Farmer, 
Mrs. Harry T. Stenbeck, and William W. 
Waterman. 


- Uxsriner, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected : Moderator, Arthur 
Wheelock; treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte 
Snowling; clerk, Mrs. Beatrice Putnam 
Sprague; collectors, Frank W. Barnes, 
Miss Annie Goldthwaite; and auditor, 
Robert Taft. Committees were ap- 
pointed as follows: Credential, three 
years, Mrs. Raymond Newell, Frank 
Scribner; trustee, three years, Rodney 
Scott; Music, Mrs. George W. Smith, Mrs. 
Stanley H. Wheelock, Mrs. Harold 
Walters; Communion’ Service, Mrs. 
Frank A. Scribner, Mrs. Mildred Scribner, 
Mrs. Florence Hall, Mrs. George Clark: 
chairman of Press Committee, Albert EF. 
Donald. 


PittspurGH, Pa. (North Side Church) .— 
Good reports of progress during the past 
year were heard. The constitution was 
changed to make the church year run 
from September 1 to August 31. There 
will hereafter be semiannual meetings in 
September and February for the transac- 
tion of business. 


West Roxspury, Mass.—It was an- 
nounced that fourteen persons had joined 
the church during the year, making a 
membership of 218. Mrs. W. A. Clay was 
elected as a new member of the Standing 
Committee to serve a three-year term, 
and BW. W. Harnden was re-elected as its 
chairman. The accomplishment of two 
important projects was reported; namely, 
the final payments upon and burning of 
the mortgage, and the installation of a 
new steam-heating plant for both the 
church and parish house. 


BLooMInGToN, I~tt.—Rev. Rupert Hollo- 
way was again chosen as minister, and 
Herman M. Fifer was elected president of 
the Board of Trustees. Other board mem- 
bers elected were: Vice-president, Adlai 
Stevenson; secretary, Mrs. M. BH. Fuller; 
Treasurer, H. N. Pearce; assistant treas- 
urer, Miss Ida Lange; trustees, Prof. 
David Felmley, Carl Behr, Julius Klemm, 
Dr. Warner Davis Merwin, John R. Gee, 
Miss Hazel Funk, Mrs. Oscar Scholz; 
Brokaw Hospital trustees, F. R. Morgan 
and H. M. Fifer. 


Summer Services, Marblehead 


Following long-established and well-tried 
custom, the Unitarian Church in Marble- 
head, Mass., will remain open throughout 
the summer for regular Sunday morning 
services. Mr. Cotton will preach at all 
the: services. He has planned a special 
series of sermons on views of the Bible 
and bibles for August. The hour of 
the service is 10.80 a.m. Tourists taking 
their vacations in Marblehead or its 
vicinity are extended a cordial invitation 
to attend. / 
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To Represent Y. P.R. U. 
in Mid-Western Territory 


Miss Eleanor P. MacGregor of Provi- 
dence, R.J., has been appointed Mid- 
Western field secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. She will 
officially begin her duties on August 24, 
spending first some time at the national 
Union headquarters in Boston, Mass., 
before going to the Western Conference 
office in Chicago, Ill. On full time she 
will take over the work which has been 
done for the Y.P.R.U. by Newton HE. 
Lincoln, who has been under joint ap- 
pointment from the Union and the Lay- 
men’s League and who is retiring from 
the secretaryship in September. 


MISS ELEANOR P. MAC GREGOR 
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Miss MacGregor has been secular and 
Sunday-school teacher and active worker 
in local and district Y. P. R. U. activities. 
She was educated at the Friends’ Select 
School in Philadelphia, Pa. Before be- 
coming Unitarian, she had taught in a 
Presbyterian church school. She is a 
member of the First Church, Unitarian, 
in Providence, where she was parish secre- 
tary from January, 1924, to September, 
1925. She also served as chairman of 
several committees of the Channing Guild, 
the First Church branch of the Y. P. R. U. 
During the past year she has been a 
national director of the Channing Federa- 
tion, representing the Federation on the 
board of the National Y.P.R.U. At the 
annual meeting of the national Union in 
Anniversary Week this year, she was 
chosen as a vice-president of the Union. 
Miss MacGregor taught for a year in the 
Carolina Industrial School in Watha, N.C. 

This summer she will attend the Young 
People’s Conference at Clear Lake, Wis. 
As a representative of the Beacon Press, 
she will spend the entire Unitarian season 
at the Isles of Shoals, with the exception 
of one week of the General Conference. 
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Dedicate All Souls 


The Christian Register 
Church in Chicago 


Auditorium, gymnasium, Community House comprise seven-day church plant 


All Souls Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
Tll., known also as the Jackson Park Com- 
munity Church, is now at home in its 
new church plant at Sixty-sixth Place 
and Blackstone Avenue. Services of dedi- 
cation were held on Sunday morning and 
evening, May 16. At the morning service, 
the call to dedication, Doxology, and open- 
ing prayer were followed by the “dedica- 
tion of children.” Then John C. Bley, 
chairman of the board of trustees, told of 
the “History and Spirit of All Souls 
Church.” Charles W. Lamborn, a mem- 
ber of the board, presented the new 
building. 

The minister, Rev. Fred Merrifield, and 
the congregation spoke the responsive 
service of dedication. Dr. George R. Dod- 
son of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
Mo., offered the dedicatory prayer and de- 
livered the dedication sermon. He gave 
a happy address upon the helpful ministry 
for which such a church as All Souls 
stands. He particularly emphasized per- 
sonality and character training. A few 
moments of silent worship and the bene- 
diction closed the service. 

Rey. Von Ogden Vogt of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Chicago offered the open- 
ing prayer at the evening service. Rey. 
R. A. White, minister of the People’s Lib- 
eral Church in Chicago, read from the 
Scriptures. There were three addresses. 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Conference, spoke on “The Func- 
tion of the Modern Church”; Prof. A. 
Eustace Haydon of the University of Chi- 


cago on “What Modern Religion Means’; 
and Rey. Fred V. Hawley, minister of 


Unity Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, on 


“The Law of Service.” 

Dr. Reese stressed the needs of an out- 
standing liberal program to arouse and 
lead the community into an intelligent 
type of faith. Professor Haydon dwelt on 
the world-wide phase of religion and the 
need of understanding religion as an ex- 
pression of universal spirit and cosmic 
power. Mr. Hawley urged the necessity 
of brotherliness and the need of rising 
above all creedal and racial restrictions 
to further world-fellowship—the crying 
need of these times and the only solvent 
of the present spirit of hatred and sus- 
picion so prevalent over the world. 

All Souls Chureh property as it stands 
represents three units—an auditorium, 
a gymnasium, and the Community House. 
The auditorium seats about three hundred 
persons. The gymnasium measures sixty 
by thirty-six feet. It is suitable for many 
types of groups, athletics, for dinners, 
dances, and other functions. There are a 
kitchen, a serving kitchen, lockers, and 
showers. The Community House is the 
old three-story frame building moved back 
and used for the church school, for 
luncheons, parties, club work, and other 
activities. The total value of the plant is 
$100,000, of which amount nine-tenths is 
already paid. Some two hundred and 
fifty boys and girls and about two hundred 
and fifty adults use the plant seven days 
a week. 


Portland, Me., Parish 
Installs Mr. Silliman 


Dr. Richard W. Boynton preached the 
sermon at the installation of his former 
junior associate in Buffalo, N.Y., Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman, in the pastorate of 
the First Parish in Portland, Me. The 
service was held on May 19. Dr. Boynton 
at the opening of his remarks brought 
Mr. Silliman the “greetings and God- 
speed” of the board of trustees and the 
Parish of the First Unitarian Chureh of 
Buffalo. President George 8S. Hobbs of 
the First Parish extended the welcome of 
the Parish, and read greetings from sey- 
eral of Mr. Silliman’s colleagues in the 
Unitarian ministry. 

In bringing the greetings of the Church 
Federation of Portland, South Portland, 
and vicinity, the president of that or- 
ganization, Dr. William Henry Jones, re- 
ferred to the active part which ministers 
and members of the First Parish had 
taken in the Chureh Federation, and ex- 


pressed the desire of the Federation and ~ 


the ministers and churches of the city for 
the co-operation of Mr. Silliman. 

The welcome on behalf of the Maine 
Conference of Unitarian Churches was ex- 
tended by Dr. John W. Day of Kennebunk. 

Dr. Seth C. Beach of Watertown, Mass., 
gave the opening sentences and invoca- 
tion. Rev. Harry Lutz, minister of the 
Unitarian Church at Sanford, Me., read 
the Psalms. Lessons were read by Rev. 
Arthur G. Pettengill, minister of Preble 


Chapel, and Rey. Ward W. Clarke, min- 
ister of the Second Parish of Saco, Me.; 
versicles and collect by Rev. William 8. 
Jones of the South Parish of Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

The congregation united with the clerk 
of the First Parish, Thomas L. Talbot, 
in the words of installation, and the 
response was delivered by Mr. Silliman. 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association, offered the prayer of in- 
stallation. 


New York Headquarters Open 


Unitarian headquarters in New York 
City will, as usual, be open for the sum- 
mer months, July and August, at 299 Madi- 
son Avenue. The hours will be from 10 
A.M. to 4 P.M, daily, except Saturday when 
the office will be closed at noon. Persons 
in the Metropolitan and Middle Atlantic 
areas in need of the services of a minister 
should get in touch with this office. 


Where It’s Winter Now 


There is no printer’s error in this notice 
contained in one of the church calendars 
that recently came to the office of THE 
REGISTER : 

“The winter session of the Literary So- 
ciety and Young People’s Guild was for- 
mally opened on Tuesday, April 27, with 
a Shakespeare social.’ The calendar was 
mailed from the Free Protestant Unita- 
rian Church in Cape Town, South Africa. 
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For Ministers’ Pensions 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the follow- 
ing contributions received during the 
month of March, 1926: 


Previously acknowledged ......... $5,942.23 
Sanford, Me., through Rey. S. A ass 

FOWOE. sere s coceceiscay. cigs, Suave cee ate 190.00 
New. Bedford, Mager c...5.%. 2. enmre 600.00 
Yonkers; (NeX. ... 6). 5 Serene ote ee ee 25.00 
Keene, NE. :, visisyenie oie oops amen 15.00 
New London, Conn. < .\...5-1 «sin =a 50.00 
Stow; Mass. ce sw wis csiesinopereiars a 30.00 
Fairhaven, Mags. \<jsis waie< 00» « acetone 200.00 
Plainfield, Neds... :<csajetw th. <,cedeeensioun es 133.69 
Burlington, Vt. «se... espe ee eee 30.00 
Northampton, Mass. 9... .i.sisust on de 133.00 
Portland, Me., additional ......... 39.32 
Groton, Mass.,.Church 2... sus - ss 25.00 
Boston, Mass., Church of the Dis- 

eiples: i... Uec.dttiiseie aa ee eee 45.70 
Richmond, Vas, is o.4)0:4 see tinea ea noe 25.00 
Westwodd, Mass. (00s sewage 10.00. 
Boston, Mass., Second Church...... 100.00 - 
Detroit, Mich., Alliance .......+... 35.00 
Fort Collins, Colo., Alliance ....... 5.00 
Malden, Mass., Alliance .......... 5.00 
Montclair, N.J., Alliance .......... 25.00 
Nashua, N.H,, Alliance, ....53....5 25.00 
Santa Ana, Calif., Alliance ........ 5.00 
Groton, Mass., Alliance .........<- 25.00 
Salem, Mass., First Chureh, Alliance 150.00 
Sterling, Mass., Alliance .......... 5.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Samaritan se 25.00 
Grafton, Mass., ATBANCe . is « ace 5.00 
Houston, Tex. AlHance « «i sss 5.00 
Braintree, Mass., Alliance ....... 5.50 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Alliance ........ 25.00 
Northboro, Mass., Alliance ........ 5.00 
Indianapolis, Ind., Alliance ....... 15.00 
Worcester, Mass., Alliance ....... 15.00 
Wayland, Mass., Alliance ......... 10.00 
St. Louis, Mo., First Church, Alliance 25.00 
Needham, Mass., Alliance ......... 15.00 
Toronto, Canada, Alliance ......... 75.00 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Alliance. 20.00 
Waterville, Me., Alliance 5.00 
Lincoln, Neb., Alliance ...... 10.00 
Saco, Me., Alliance .......5.. 5.00 
Winchendon, Mass., Alliance ....... 10.00 
Mendon, Mass., Alliance .......... 10.00 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Alliance .... 25.00 
Rowe, Mass., Alliance ............- 2.00 
Manchester, N.H., Alliance 10.00 
Yonkers, N.Y., Alliance ...... 5.00 
Barneveld, N.Y., Alliance ......... 10.00 
Arlington, Mass., Alliance ........ 15.00 
Templeton. Mass., Alliance ........ 5.00 
Weston, Mass., Alliance .......... 25.00 
Fort Fairfield, Me., Alliance ....... 2.00 
Belfast. ‘Mex Allianee) ..4iis0%.). Sos 15.00 
Nantucket, Mass., Allianee ........ 10.00 
Pepperell, Mass., Alliance ......... 5.00 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Alliance ....... 10.00 
Plainfield, N.J., Alliance «.....%..i5 25.00 
Dighton, Mass., Alliance .......... 5.00 
Victorin: B.C. Alliane@’s.25.0. 220.8 2.00 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Alliance... 5.00 
Rochester, N.Y., Alliance ..:...... 10.00 
Gloucester.Mass., Alliance ......... 25.00 
Cohasset. Mass., Alliance .......... 10.00 
Cleveland, Ohio, Alliance .........-- 25.00 
Syracuse, N.Y., Alliance .......... 50.00 
Hyde Park. Mass.. Alliance ........ 5.00 
Pueblo, Colo.. Allianee ........... 2.00 
Dorchester, Mass., Third, Alliance. . 5.00 
Washington, D.C., Alliance ........ 50.00 
Winchester, Mass.. Alliance ....... 25.00 
Revere. Mass., Alliance ..........-+ 25.00 
Evanston, T., Alliance ........... 10.00 
Memphis, Tenn., Alliance ........ 15.00 
Melrose, Mass.. Alliance ........%-+ 10.00 
Hxeter. N.Hi:, Alliance .. . ./2. cnn eax ; 5.00 
Saint Cloud, Minn.. Alliance ...... : 10.00 
Lonisville, Ky.. Alliance ...2g0sc88 10.00 
Ware, Mass., Alliance ........ ae 5.00 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Alliance ... 10.00 
Swansboro, N.C.. Alliance < oot eae en 6.00 
Sacramento, Calif., Alliance ....... 15.00 
Alameda, Calif., Alliance .........- 2.50 
Lancaster, Pa., Alliance .......... 5.00 
Mrs. SD. BOG. -: eaee 25.00 
Mrs. ‘Si oF, Ballard... asters nes ae 25.00 
Miss Bllen Gray ... “ae 5.00 
In memory of Harold iy Spencer. dds 10.00 
Revi Jace PROV CK Bcrasl Pe ks 5.00 
Rey. W. H. Brannigan ..........- 10.00 
Rev... Ai J. Wilgon: 2.95% cies ee sem 8.00. 
Rev: BH. Q:. ‘S.. Osgood... i cgiemias cnieie 2.00 
Rev. Margaret Barnard .........- 20.00 
Canton, Mass., ‘Ys PSR. Us fee. avs 18.00 
Bank interest ics «sj. stictianied amet 7.67 

Total, March 31, 1926 $8,686.61 


“ 


Harortp G. ARNoLp, Treasurer. 
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Over the Radio 
Regular broadcastings 


People’s Church, Cuicaco, ILu.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELEs, 
Carir., and Unitarian Church, HotLywoop, 
-Cauir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 p.m. (Hollywood, June 27; Los 
Angeles, July 4). KNX, Los Angeles; 
337 meters. 

Unitarian Church, NEw BeprorpD, Mass. 
—Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
WNBH, New Bedford; 248 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 am. WCAU, 
- Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PorTLAND, ORE.—- 
- Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, San _ Dzirco, 
- Catir.—Program every Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty 
minutes, followed by talk by Rev. Howard 
B. Bard. KFVW, San Diego ; 245.8 meters. 
Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
-Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. 
broadcasting June 27.) 


(Next 


(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 
to the date of publication preceding the day 
of the service to be broadcast.) 


Summer Season at Scituate 


The First Parish Church in Scituate, 
Mass., will be open as usual for services 
during the summer season. All the sery- 
ices will be held at 10.40 a.m., except on 
two Sundays, July 25 and August 22, 
when afternoon appointments have been 
arranged to avoid conflict with neighbor- 
ing churches, many of whose parishioners 
will wish to hear the visiting preachers 
on those days—Dr. Preston Bradley of 
Chicago, Ill, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The schedule as outlined for July 
and August follows: 

July 4, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt; July 
1i, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach; July 18, 
Rey. Cornelius Heyn, the minister; July 
25, afternoon service at 4 o’clock, Dr. 
Preston Bradley; August 1, Prof. Francis 
A. Christie; August 8, Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson; August 15, Children’s Sunday; 
August 22, afternoon service at 4 o’clock, 
Dr. Samuel E. Eliot; August 29, Rev. 
Cornelius Heyn. 


Progress at Uxbridge, Mass. 


Last year the First Unitarian Church 
in Uxbridge, Mass., united with the Evan- 
gelical Congregational Church in Uxbridge 
for services during the month of July, 
and the experiment was so successful 
that similar arrangements are being made 
for this summer. This church also has 
joined in union services with other 
churches for Holy Week, Memorial Sun- 
lay, Armistice Sunday, Thanksgiving 
ay, and the Week of Prayer. 


WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and - 


The Christian Register 


These and other items reported at the 
annual meeting bore witness to the suc- 


cessful activities of the parish during the 
past year. 


The minister, Rev. Roy B. 
Wintersteen, served as chairman of the 
Christmas Seal sale, and as treasurer of 
the Uxbridge Free Public Library, of 
which he is a life trustee. The church 
plant has been greatly improved during 
the year by the gift of pillar lights in 
front and lighting fixtures in the main 
auditorium and in the vestry. An out- 
standing event was the dedication of the 
new organ, when more than five hundred 
people crowded into the church. A new 
garage has been erected on the parsonage 
property. It was voted to furnish the coal 
for the parsonage at the expense of the 
church. Arthur Wheelock was chosen 
moderator of the meeting, a service which 
he has performed for many years. Mrs. H. 
Raymond Newell and Frank A. Scribner 
were elected to the Prudential Committee 
for three-year terms, and Rodney H. Scott 
was elected trustee for three years. 


At All Souls, New York City 


Summer services at All Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York City began on June 
20 when the minister, Dr. Minot Simons, 
preached. Dr. Simons will preach also on 
June 27, and the appointments for the 
rest of the season are as follows: July 4, 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, St. Louis, Mo.; 
July 11, Rey. Henry T. Secrist, Melrose, 
Mass.; July 18, Rev. George Gilmour, 
Denver, Col.; July 25, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa.; August 1, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass.; August 8, 
Rey. Paul 8. Phalen, West Newton, Mass. ; 
August 15, Rey. Earl C. Davis, Concord, 
N.H.; August 22, Rev. John Malick, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; August 29, Dr. Richard W. 
Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y.; September 5, Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt, New York City. 


Emmerton School Needs Teacher 


The Emmerton School at Swansboro, 
N.C., will need a competent business 
teacher for the season of 1926-27. The 
superintendent and committee especially 
desire that the teacher shall be of the lib- 
eral faith, either Unitarian or Universal- 
ist. The school year will commence Sep- 
tember 27, and will last eight months. 
Applications should be sent to Rev. Mar- 
garet B. Barnard at Swansboro. 

The Lucy O. Fessenden Alliance branch 
would be glad to receive orders for canned 
figs, and in the fall for pine cones, gray 
moss, and holly. 


Accepts Call to Buffalo 


Rey. Palfrey Perkins has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Patish in Weston, 
Mass., to accept a call to the First Unita- 
rian Church in Buffalo, N.Y. He will 
begin his work in Buffalo at the beginning 
of the new chureh year. 


WATERTOWN, MAss.—Mrs. Ernest Ingalls 
has established a trust fund, the proceeds 
of which are to be used to provide flowers 
for the church service. The fund is to be 
known as the Francis Eaton Memorial 
Flower Fund. 
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Called to First Parish, Hingham 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Florence, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the First 
Parish in Hingham, Mass., and will begin 
his new pastorate on September 1. His 
letter of acceptance was read to the Hing- 
ham congregation by Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, who filled the pulpit on June 6. 


Marriage 


MARRIED.—In Middleboro, June 12, Miss 
Elizabeth Baylies Tripp and Mr. Julien Joslin 
Edgerly, of Somerville; Rey. A. W. Littlefield, 
of the Unitarian Church, officiating. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 

MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


YOUNG MAN, 19, seeks education for min- 
istry. Willing to work at anything to get 
desired education. References regarding char- 
acter furnished. Address: C-108, TH CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NORTH CONWAY, N.H. 
Come to the mountains! Grand scenery, golf, 
auto trips, movies. Limited number of guests 
entertained in private family ; all conveniences. 
ARTHUR H. FURBER. 


WANTED.—MUSICAL DIRECTOR of large Uni- 
versity desires position as Organist and Choir 
Director with church requiring best in musical 
ministry, having large organ. K. Runkel, 827 
Marshall Ave., Saint Paul, Minn. 


THE HEIGHTS HOUSE, Lunenburg, Vt. Modern 
comforts, scenery unsurpassed; no hay fever, 
no mosquitoes. Parties made up for mountain 
trips. Special arrangements for families, or 
parties, both in the Hotel or in the cottages or 


the tents. Rates reasonable. Booklet. A. J. 
NEWMAN, Proprietor. 
MUST SELL. Home at Cohasset, Mass. Never 


on market before. Twelve-room house entirely 
renovated inside and out within year. Large 
rooms, ample closets, bathroom, screened porch, 
perfect appointments, electricity, furnace, water 
heater, fireplace, cement cellar with extra 
toilet, complete laundry, garage with extra 
room. Beautifully situated on three-quarter 
acre lot overlooking Little Harbor and ocean; 
five minutes’ walk to station through beautiful 
common. Shade and young fruit trees, grape- 
vines, and shrubs on lot. Unheard-of oppor- 
tunity. Can be seen by appointment. Telephone 
COHASSET 159 or mail Box 413. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Welcome the great 
TOMORROW 


that is born of the 
great 
TODAY 


Unitarians and Universalists 
at Chautauqua Headquarters 


At Chautauqua, N.Y., this summer, the 
American Unitarian Association and tue 
Universalist General Convention are 
to share denominational headquarters. 
Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, for many years 
connected with the Universalist Mission 
in Japan, will represent the Universalists 
at the House, and Rey. and Mrs. George H. 
Badger, of Orlando, Fla., will continue in 
general charge, responsible for the Uni: 
tarian interests. - 

Regular Sunday services will be held, 
as heretofore, at 9.45 a.m., Unitarian and 
Universalist ministers co-operating in con- 
ducting them. The usual Wednesday 
night conferences will also be continued 
under joint auspices. The season will 
begin Thursday, July 1, and extend to 
Sunday, August 29. The program an- 
nounced for the General Assembly meet- 


ings is full of alluring features. Mr. 
and Mrs. Badger expect to arrive at 
Chautauqua about June 28, but the 


House will not be open for guests till 


July 1 


Personals 


Word has just been received in America 
of the death on April 18, after a long 
illness, of Miss Buba Kovacs, descendant 
of a line of notable Unitarian ministers 
in Transylvania. She was eighteen years 
of age. Her father, Rey. Coloman Kovacs, 
is secretary of the Consistory of the Uni- 
tarian Churches in Transylvania and 
chairman of the Committee for the Na- 
tional Education of the Minority Churches 
in Transylvania. 4 


Rey. Julia Budlong and Paul Veley, 
actor and playwright of New York City 
and San Francisco, Calif., were married 
in Berkeley, Calif., on May 24. The wed- 
ding took place at the home of Dr. Earl M. 
Wilbur, and Dr. Wilbur officiated. Miss 
Budlong will continue her work and as a 
minister will retain her maiden name. 
The couple will spend the summer at 
Santa Cruz, Calif., and in motoring along 
the Pacific coast. 


Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Chicago, IIL, 
who holds a lectureship in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is giving a major 
course this spring quarter in “Religion and 
the Fine Arts.” The course is to be re- 
peated in the spring quarter of 1927 and 
condensed into one term for this summer. 
In the first summer term, Mr. Vogt is 
also to offer a short course in “Worship”. 
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D I°R™ Be TO" eae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN: THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, GEORGE R, BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SecrerTary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes, 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park SQuaRE, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHERr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
pees Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


ol Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
pcware address the Dean, ? 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial pa 
1883 = 1926 
Member of Boston Social Union, Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, and National Federation 
of Settlements. Neighborhood Activities: Edu- 
cational and Social. Maintained very largely 
by contributions from Unitarians. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its eur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 


Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30,1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


-Establishes and maintains churches as centers of _ 


religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


‘liberal Christians. 


st aie civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad 


The Ansodeinn is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E.A.Cuunrcu, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Dr. Horace Westwood of Toledo, . Ohio, 
will sail from New York City, June 26, 
on the Minnekadah for a summer in Eng- 
land. He will join the Sherwood Eddy 
party for the lectures in London, and 


will attend the Summer School of 
Theology at Oxford, besides filling several 
preaching engagements. He will sail for 
home from Liverpool August 28 on the 
Cedric. | , fi roe 
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‘o Celebrate Anniversary 
of Star Island Meetings 


The Isles of Shoals Association cele- 
brates this year the thirtieth anniversary 
of Unitarian meetings at Star Island, and 
the tenth anniversary of the purchase of 
the Island. The anniversary will be ob- 
served by special meetings during the 
two weeks of the General Conference, 
July 17 to 31. 

On the opening night, July 17, Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, who publishes shortly an en- 
larged and revised edition of his “Story 
of the Isles of Shoals,’ will give an his- 
torical address. It will be remembered 
also that Dr. Cornish gave the historical 
address when the Island was purchased 
in 1916. On Monday, July 26, Dr. and 
Mrs. William I. Lawrance, whose lives 
have been written into Shoals history, 
will speak—Mrs. Lawrance taking as her 
- subject “The Laighton Family and the 
Isles of Shoals,” and Dr. Lawrance speak- 
ing upon “The Liberal Fellowship and 
the Isles of Shoals.” On Wednesday, 
July 28, Rev. Joseph C, Alien, who is ex- 
perienced in pageantry, will produce a 
Shoals pageant written by himself. Finally, 
on the closing evening, Friday, July 30, 
there will be a banquet with addresses 
by the Father of the Shoals, Thomas H. 
Elliott; Carl B. Wetherell, so long in- 
timately associated with Star Island; 
“Uncle” Oscar Laighton, who is himself 
a part of the history of the Shoals, and 
Rey. John N. Mark. ; 

Star Island is becoming the very heart 
of the Unitarian Church. It is hoped 
that these meetings will usher in a new 
and more glorious day for the Shoals. 
Those who are planning to go should send 
in their registration fee of $2 for each 


Chapman Street, Canton, Mass. 


Mr. Manchester Dies 


Rey. Alfred Manchester, minister of the 
Second Church in Salem, Mass., and dean 
of the Salem clergy, died suddenly at his 
home in that city on June 13. He had 
just returned home from services in his 
church, which were conducted on that 
Sunday by Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of 
Concord, Mass. Mr. Manchester came to 
Salem in 1893 as minister of the Barton 
Square Unitarian Church, which four 
years later merged with the Second 
Church. He was ordained in 1873, and his 
first pastorate was at Fairhaven, Mass. 
Here he served five years before accepting 
a call to the Olney Street Church in Provi- 
dence, R.I., of which he was minister 
until 1893. <A further account of Mr. Man- 
_ cehester’s life will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of THE REGISTER. 


In Honor of Ingersoll 


_ The West Side Unitarian Church in 
_ New York City held a Memorial Day serv- 
ice on May 30 in honor of Col. Robert 
_G. Ingersoll. Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten 
peeked on Ingersoll as “Patriot and 
" it.” Members of the Ingersoll 


Church in Winchester, 


week to Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine, 61 | 
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family attended the service and there 
were delegations present from the Free- 
thinkers’ Society, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, and other organizations. On 
that day thé church received an applica- 
tion for membership from a granddaughter 
of Colonel Ingersoll, Mrs. Eva Ingersoll 
Swasey. 


Rev. Dan H. Fenn Installed 
in Church at Taunton, Mass. 


Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn was _ in- 
stalled as minister of the First Congre- 
gational Society, Unitarian, in Taunton, 
Mass., at an evening service on Thursday, 
May 6. Mr. Fenn is the son of Prof. 
William W. Fenn of the Theological School 
in Harvard University. Professor Fenn, 
on a lectureship in the Pacific School for 
the Ministry, could not, as had _ been 
desired, give the sermon at his son’s in- 
stallation. : 

The service was opened by Rey. Cor- 
nelius Greenway, recently installed as 
pastor of the Universalist Church in 
Taunton, who.made the invocation and 
read from the Scriptures. There were 
two addresses, one by Rey. Charles R. 
Joy of the First Church in Dedham, Mass., 
and the other by Dr. Charles H. Park 
of the First Church in Boston, Mass. 
William H. Reed, chairman of the parish, 
led the congregation in the act of in- 
stallation, and the prayer of installation 
was offered by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian <Association. Rey. George 
Hale Reed, minister of the Unitarian 
Mass., gave the 
address to the congregation, and the 
newly installed minister pronounced the 
benediction. 


Give Home for Parsonage 


Mrs. Francis H. Lee and her two sisters, 
Miss Lucy B. Willson and Miss Alice B. 
Willson, have conveyed their home in 
Salem, Mass., to the First Chureh in 
Salem, Unitarian, to be used, upon the 
death of the survivor of them, as a min- 
ister’s residence. The gift is made in 
memory of their father, the late Rey. 
Hdmund B. Willson, for many years min- 
ister of the North Church, which two 
years ago was merged with the First 
Church, 
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After Thirty-five Years 


In February, 1927, Dr. Frederic Gill 
will have completed thirty-five years as 
minister of the First Parish in Arlington, 


Mass. In accordance with his desire to 
retire from the active pastorate, the 
parish has accepted his resignation to 


take effect when a new minister has been 
engaged, otherwise on Easter Sunday, 
April 17 of that year, which will be Dr. 
Gill’s sixty-fifth birthday. 


Resigns at West Bridgewater 


Rey. John A. Hays has resigned as min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in West 
Bridgewater, Mass., the resignation to be- 
come effective September 1. 


STAR ISLAND 


Blue Sea 
Tossing Spray 
Arching Gulls 
Moonlit nights 
Yellow Candle Light 
The Fellowship of Friends 
God’s Brooding Care 


General Conference 


July 17-31 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


al Rice following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay pian = minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


- Mother 


“A father,” says the New Yorker, “had 
two sons. One went to sea and the other 
became a vice-president of a bank. Neither 
has been heard of since.” 


“In introducing you to my friend, the 


_lecturer, I ought to say that he is not 


so stupid as he looks,” remarked the would- 
be humorous chairman. “That,” said the 
lecturer, without a smile, “is just the 
difference between the chairman and my- 
self.” 


Older Sister: “No, you ean’t stay. 
says it is absolutely necessary 
for you to come home.” Peggy—‘“O dear! 
I sometimes think that mother is the in- 
ventor of necessity, instead of necessity 
being the mother of invention.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Will the chestnut come back?” is the 
title of an article in the Literary Digest. 
On first sight, it seemed a question that 
this column should answer by saying, “It 
has never been away.” A joke is peren- 
nial. What changes is the dress and mil- 
linery, at every reappearance. But the 
writer was a forester. 


Return of a favorite, by request: Lest 
he be considered dogmatic or unduly 
stern, the parson had a way of qualifying 
his pulpit utterances. ‘My brethren,” 
he saiM, reaching the climax of his morn- 
ing discourse, “if you do not repent, so 


_ to speak, and believe the Word, as it 


were, you'll, be lost, in a measure.” 


Fable for Dentisj£: “Doctor,” said the 
patient to the dentist, “I haven’t a single 
decent excuse to offer for neglect of my 
teeth. I have had plenty of time to spare 
to have them attended to, no sickness in 
my family or press of business to keep 
me away from your office, and no lack of 
money to pay for the work. The truth 
is, I am just a plain, miserable coward.” 
—Life. 


It was a sleepy sort of day; the class 
was about half the usual size, and the 
professor was calling the roll in a half- 
absent manner. To each name some one 
had answered ‘Here,’ until the name 
Smith was called. Silence reigned su- 
preme for a moment, only to be broken 
by the professor’s voice. “My word! 
Hasn’t Mr. Smith any friends here?’— 
Humbug. 


In a volume of reminiscences by Mrs. 
J. Comyns Carr, there is a story of how 
her eight-year-old boy Philip once told 
Burne-Jones quite frankly, and much to 
that gentleman’s delight, “I think I could 
paint as well as you if only I had the 
same colors in my paint box.” Also this: 
“Tt was one of the Llewellyn-Davies chil- 
dren who in very early days unconsciously 
provided Barrie with the ‘copy’ for the 
lines afterwards spoken in Peter Pan by 
the little boy in his nightshirt. ‘Yow’ll 
be sick to-morrow, Jack, if you eat any 
more chocolates,’ Sylvia remarked severely 
to her small son during a picnic at which 
the dramatist was one of the guests. ‘I 
shall be sick to-night, replied the child 
laconically, helping himself to another 
sweetmeat. So delighted was Barrie at 
this epigram that he offered the child 
a royalty of a halfpenny a performance 
for the copyright. The offer was promptly 
accepted, and must have proved a good 
financial investment for the youngster!” 
—Living Church, 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Washington, D.C., “THE KERN” 
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Two squares from new Washington Audi-| Verse 


torium. The facilities of a hotel with the 
atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, 
each with running water. Many free baths, 
also private ones. Hxcellent, inexpensive din- 
ing rooms near. Garage on premises. Free 
map sent. Address: 

Mrs. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912‘*G”’ St., N.W. 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it” 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FMasonic Edition 
OF THE BIBLE 


Something New 
Send for particulars or see it at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 
On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 
sports under supervision, Care of a home. Forty 
boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 
a good time every day. Term of eight weeks opens 


June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to Rev. 
poet E. Pouiey, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owa. 


THE HOMESTEAD, Andover, Me. 


_A manor house, large farm and small hotel com- 
bined, situated in the prettiest ney in Maine, 18 
miles from Rumford, 12 miles south of Rangeley 
Lakes, 30 guests accommodated, vegetables and 
fruit from farm, very best home cooking, telephone, 
electric lights and all modern conveniences, 900 feet 
elevation, state road, mountains, forests, brooks, 
reasonable prices. Boston references. 


Booklets of WALTER S. FOX, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 
or SYLVANUS POOR, Andover, Me. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre~ 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1763 


Growth; At Death, by Katharine Harrington . 


Literature 
Big and Little; A Gallant Veteran, by Vivian T. 
Pomeroy; Books SS ahs aoe 
Our Children 
The Wishing Ring, by Charlotte E. Wilder . . 
A Marble Garden, by Susanne Alice Ranlett 
Poetry 
Trees at Night, by Edith Mirick; It’s Here, by 
Daisy D:. Stephenson .. \s6 « Js) sae ee 
The Cookstove, by Mary L..T. Tutts, cy « aan 
Church Notes si . 4: 07h hie ee ee 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorehester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church school at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union sum- 
mer service at 11 A.M. Rey. Edward P. Daniels 
of Hingham, Mass., will preach June 27. The 
Church of the Disciples unites with the Arling- 
ton Street Church for the summer. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The chureh is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th ‘Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the min- 
ister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 10 A.M., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Speight. . 


WANTED—A CHURCH! 


A live minister wants a chance to 

build up a live church of liberal 

people. Box 109, CuristiaAn 
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P.S. If you are dead, dying, or in a rut, 
and prefer to stay that way, don’t 1 3 
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Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard © 


